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HE aims and objects of the Society, and its methods of attaining 
EF them, have been so fully set forth in previous Reports that 
it is unnecessary to recapitulate them. It was hoped that 
steps would have been taken during the past year to prepare a Card- 
catalogue of the Society’s books, and to arrange in some systematic 
form its large collection of MSS., engravings, and other treasures, 
but this has been found impracticable. Calls were made by the Council 
for volunteer helpers, but these were not responded to, owing probably 
to the distractions and extra engagements of the War, and other 
causes. Little progress is likely to be made in this direction until 
the services of someone who could devote much time to the work 
as “a labour of love” have been secured. Surely there ought to be 
found amongst London Presbyterians a man of leisure, with litcrary 
and historical tastes, who would be both willing and able to do for this 
Society what the late Mr. J. G. Smieton did for the College Library. 
Notwithstanding this drawback, a small band of enthusiasts, who, 
under the guidance of the Secretary, are taking the Society and its 
work seriously (a thing which the Church as a whole does not seem yet 
to have done), have continued to labour for its advancement during the 
year with a large measure of success. 


Along the line of historical research Mr. E. G. Atkinson, of the 
Public Record Office, and Mr. R. S. Robson, of Newcastle, have 
concentrated their efforts on a close and searching investigation of 
vhat has been called ‘‘The Horningsham Tradition ’’—a tradition 
which has been perpetuated for many generations to the effect that the 
earliest Presbyterian place of worship in England was erected in 1566 
exactly 350 years ago) at the village of Horningsham, near War- 
minster, Wilts, for the convenience of a number of Scottish workpeople 
who had been brought south to assist in the erection of Sir John Thynne’s 
palatial mansion-house of Longleat, and did not care to worship in 
the parish church. For many years this chapel, which is still used 
s a place of worship, had a succession of Presbyterian ministers, 
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but is now in the hands of the Independents. The result of the investi- 
gation, which has materially strengthened the tradition, will appear 
in the coming number of the Society’s Journal in the form of two papers, 
one by Mr. Robson and the other by Mr. Atkinson. 

The Secretary has spent a good deal of time in the collection o! 
materials for the filling of gaps in the long and honourable history of th« 
oldest Scots Church in London—the Church which has worshipped sinc 
1672 at Founders’ Hall, London Wall, and Canonbury. He has been 
fortunate in securing much fresh material from hitherto unpublished 
manuscripts, chiefly those left by Dr. Robert Young, who was ministe1 
at London Wall from 1803 till 1813, and who did more than any of its 
ministers for the elucidation of its early history. After Dr. Young’s 
death, the MSS. were taken to Italy by his niece and adopted daughter, 
who married and settled in Florence. The MSS. were returned to 
England, and were in possession of the late Mr. Adam Young, C.B. 
(nephew of Dr.-Young), whose son, Mr. James C. Young, of Highbury, 
has handed them over to the Society. They include two autobio- 
graphies, a history of the congregation, with interesting notes, and a 
collection of over one hundred letters relating to Dr. Young, some 
of them from persons of distinction in their day and generation. 
Amongst Dr. Young’s papers has been found a copy (the only 
one known to be in existence) of the Rev. R. Lawson’s appeal 
for funds for the erection of the London Wall Church in 1764. The Rev. 
J. Kerr Craig, a former minister of the Church, has rendered valuable 
help in gathering material and in securing photographs of many of the old 
ministers. These have been framed and presented by him to the 
Church at Canonbury, duplicates being given to the Society. Mr. Kerr 
Craig further induced the office-bearers to hand over to the Society 
the Communion Vessels of the Church, consisting of two pewter 
flagons, and four beautiful silver chalice cups dating from 1694. 
As far as space will permit, particulars will'be given in the Journal, 
with a complete list of the twenty-six ministers of the Church. 

As in former years, Mr. W. B. Shaw, of Manchester, has been an 
indefatigable worker for the Society. He is engaged in preparing a 
Fasti of our Church, and has already completed the lives of all the 
Ministers of the Presbyterian Church in England from 1836 to 1876. 
Portraits of two-thirds of the ministers have been secured. He pro- 
poses to deal next with the English U.P. period from 1847 to 1876. 
It may be noted incidentally that through Mr. Shaw this Society 
has given valuable help to the Rev. W. 8. Crockett, of Tweedsmuir, 
editor of the new edition of Dr. Hew Scott's famous Fasti, and that this 
help will be duly acknowledged. Through Mr. Shaw, also, St. Andrew’s, 
Bolton, has been supplied with portraits of its eleven ministers since 
1840; and North Bridge Street, Sunderland, with portraits of its 
ministers for the last hundred years. For the Society itself Mr. Shaw 
has secured many’ valuable books, including a selection from the 
library of the late Rev. Dr. George Brown, presented by his grandson, 
Mr. A. Theodore Brown. But perhaps Mr. Shaw’s most valuable 
contributions this year have been the fine oil-paintings he has secured 
for the Society of the Rev. Dr. James Reid Brown, minister of Swallow 
Street Church in the days of Edward Irving, and latterly of Greenock, 
presented by his trustees ; and of Dr. James Hume Young, the Church’s 
first Medical Missionary to China, and a co-worker with the Rev. W. C. 
Burns. Our picture-gallery has been further enriched by oil-paintings 
of Edward Irving and Dr. James Hamilton, kindly’ presented by the 
office-bearers of Regent Square Church. 
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In spite of his advanced years, Dr. W. Carruthers retains his strong 
interest in the Society, and is gathering materials for a biographical 
sketch of Wm. Turner, M.D., Dean of Wells, and a Royal Preacher under 
Edward VI., whose portrait is now believed to be represented by the 
figure nearest to John Knox in the A’ Lasco Painting. Mr. R.S. Robson 
is aS unwearied as ever in his efforts to serve the Society, and has 
undertaken an examination and synopsis of the contents of ‘‘ The 
Dagger Lane Papers’’ (1640-1840) for next year’s Journal. These 
papers are in the possession of our congregation at Springbank, Hull 
(formerly Dagger Lane), and have been kindly lent by the minister, 
the Rev. P. Duncan. They are believed to be the oldest Nonconformist 
records of the kind. Amongst other helpers of the Society, the Rev. 
J. Hay Colligan, and Mr. Andrew Cochrane, our esteemed treasurer, 
deserve special recognition. To them and to all others who have helped 
during the year, as well as to the Synod for its annual grant, without 
which the work could not be carried on, the Council tenders its cordial 
thanks. 





A. H. DRYSDALE, President. 
ALEX. JEFFREY, Secretary. 





A Chapel of Refuge. 


N the course of its work, the Society has succeeded in tracing a lost 

| Register of the South Shields Congregation, and efforts are being 

made to secure either the original Register or a certified copy 
thereof. On the front page there is the following description :— 


‘“A Record of the Births and Baptisms of Children belonging 
to the Members of the Scotch Church, South Shields. Founded 
in June 7th, 1833. To which Mr. William Graham, native of the 
parish of Leshmagow, was ordained by the Presbytery of Lanark, on the 
26th June, 1833.” 


In the “ Record,” there is also a copy of the Call addressed to 
Mr. Graham, by the “ Chapel of Refuge,” as it was called. It was 
signed on June 16th, 1833, in the presence of the Rev. W. B. Smith, 
of Newcastle. The latter introduced Mr. Graham to his new congrega- 
tion on July 7th, 1833. Briefly, the circumstances affecting the forma- 
tion of this ‘‘ Chapel of Refuge ’’ were as follows. 


St. John’s Church, South Shields, was founded in 1694, and 
alter a regular succession of ministers, the Rev. Charles Toshach was 
ordained on December 5th, 1786. In 1830, William Graham became 
his assistant, and three years later headed the secession which became 
the Congregation of St. John’s, Saville Street. The mother Church 
and the secession were re-united in the latter building in 1842, Mr. 
Toshach being senior minister and the Rev. Gavin Lochore his assistant. 
Portraits of the three ministers are included in the Society’s collections. 


W.BS. 





Notes on Some Recent Acquisitions. 


S her following Notes, although incomplete, will give some ide: 


of the nature and value of the additions made during the vea: 
to the Society's collection of portraita, books, MSS., and oth: 
objects of Historical interest 


Communion Vessels of the Old Scots Church, London. Two larg 
pewter flagons, and four silver chalice cups (presented by the office 
bearers of Trinity Church, Canonbury, per the Rev. J. Kerr Craig 
From a note by the Rev. Dr. Robert Young, in his MS. “ Record ot 
London Wall,”’ where he gives a list of the benefactions to the Congrege 
tion from an old folio kept by Mr. John Ellison, who was treasurer fron 
1717 to 1720, it appears that the “‘ Elemental Cups” were given ix 
1694, probably by four Elders. ‘They are still preserved,’ he adds, 
“with becoming veneration and respect, 1809." The Session-book 
of the Church from which this entry is taken was the gift of this worthy 
treasurer, who wrote in it in Latin a rhyme which, translated, reads 
very like what Scottish boys were wont to scribble in their schoo! 
bx ks $ 

‘John Ellison is my name, 
Scotland is my nation, 
Houndsditch is my dwelling-place, 
And Christ is my salvation.” 


(See photo on opposite page.) 


Portraits in Oils. Portrait of the Rev. Edward Irving, preaching, 
painted from life by F. W. Wilkin. Portrait of the Rev. Dr. James 
Hamilton, painted by H. Room. Both portraits were presented by the 
Officebearers of Regent Square Church. Portrait of the Rev. Dr. 
James Reid Brown*, Minister ef Swallow Street Church, London, 
and afterwa-ds of the Middle Church, Greenock. (Presented by the 
Trustees, per Mr. J. R. Brown, Edinburgh. Secured through the efforts 
of Mr. W. B. Shaw. Portrait of Dr. James Hume Youngt, the Church’s 
first Medical Missionary. (Secured for the Society by Mr. W. B. 
Shaw, from Mr. John Peddie, of Manchester.) Small portrait of the 
Rev. Walter Fairlie, Moderator of Synod in 1827. (Presented by 
W.B.S.) A miniature on ivory of: the late Rev. A. M. Halket, of 
Parkgate, Cheshire, who left a large bequest to the Church for Mis- 
sionary purposes. 


Photographs or Engraved Portraits of thirteen Ministers of London 
Wall Church, now Canonbury. (Presented by the Rev. J. Kerr Craig.) 
Framed portrait of the Rev. Dr. Robert Young, of London Wall. 
(Presented by his grand-niece, Mrs. Mitchell.) Framed enlarged photo 
of the Rev. John Black, the Church’s first General Secretary. (Pre- 
sented by his son.) Portrait of Rev. Dr. Alex. Munro, of Manchester. 
(Presented by Miss Falconer, and framed uniformly with ses of Mr. 
Robert Barbour.) 


* See page 95. + See page 96, 








Rare or Valuable Books. Church of Scotland Fasti. New and 
urged edition of the Rev. Dr. Hew Scott's famous work in six 
umes Subscribed for as a gift to the Society by Mr. Andrew 
hrane, treasurer.) Samuel Rutherford’s Letters. First edition, 
64, with Autograph of Dr. John Love. From Mr. W. B. Shaw.) 
Dr. Robert Young's Sermons. Presented by his grand-nephew, 

C. Young.) “ Rise and Fall of the Papacy and other Discourses,” 

ev. Robert Fleming, 1701 ; and “ Biography of the Patriarchs 

is.) by the Rev. Dr Henry Hunter, 1807. Presented by the Rev 
Marchant English Presbyterian Messenger : Notanda, 1845-1915, 
numerous blocks of illustrations. (Presented by Mr. W. B 
uw Prima, Media et Ultima,’ by Isaac Ambrose, 1718 Moses 


| Aaron,’ Rev. Thos. Godwin, B.D., 1626; and other books, including 





COMMUNION VESSELS OF THE OLD SCOTS CHURCH, LONDON. 


French-Latin New Testament, printed at Lyons in 1557. This 
is a rare book. The Rev. Dr. R. Kilgour, of the Bible Society, who 
would have liked to have had it for that Society’s great collection, 
writes, ‘‘ The Latin is that of Erasmus’ translation, first published in 
his Greek-Latin Testament of 1516. The French follows the text of 
Olivetan’s version, first published in 1535.” From an inscription 
on the fly-leaf, it appears that this copy was the property, in 1651, 
o! Richard Jackson, Presbyterian Rector of Whittingham, near Lan- 
caster, who afterwards became an ejected minister. (Presented 
hy the Rev. J. Hay Colligan.) A selection of valuable books from the 
Library of the late Rev. Dr. George Brown. (Presented by his grand- 
son, Mr. A. Theodore Brown, St. Michael’s Hamlet, Liverpool.) “‘ Free 
Church of Scot'and Appeals,” 1903-04, and other’ books, from the 
Kev. John Davidson, of Douglas, Isle of Man. First five vo'umes of 
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‘*The Children’s Messenger.’ (Presented by Mr. Isaac Wells, of 
Brighton.) 


Manuscripts. Treasurer's Cash Book, London Wall, 1752 to 
1798. Collection Book, 1798 to 1844. Register of Baptisms, 1836. 
Communion Roll, 1847. (From the officebearers of Canonbury 
Church, per Rev. J. Kerr Craig.) Five Sermons, an Induction 
Address, and a Lecture, by the Rev. W. Keedy, first Minister of John 
Knox Church, Stepney. (Presented by his Widow.) 


Rev. Dr. Robert Young’s Manuscripts. Handed over by his grand- 
nephew, Mr. James C. Young, and his grand-niece, Mrs. Mitchell, 
both of Highbury Grove. ‘‘ Recollections of Youth,” an autobiography 
from 1777 till 1803. Another autobiography covering the same period 
but with fresh details. (Some leaves missing.) ‘‘ History of the Scots 
Church, London Wall,” and ‘‘ Records of London Wall,”’ brought down 
to the death of the Rev. R. Fleming. Dr. Young closes abruptly 
with the words :—‘‘ Thus far had I proceeded before the printed 
account by Mr. Wilson made its appearance.’ In these volumes 
there are notes and comments in Dr. Young’s handwriting of consider- 
able value, but there is nothing new in regard to the origin of the 
Congregation. 


The Dr. Young Letters, about one hundred in number. Found in 
Dr. Young’s possession, mostly from his father (Mr. Adam Young, of 
Dalkeith), but also, as stated in the Annual Report, from some notable 
contemporaries. The letters are neatly fixed within a strong vellum 
cover, lettered on the back, ‘‘ Rennell’s Memoir of a Map of Hindoostan.”’ 
They include brief notices of Dr. Young from Dr. Alex. Carlyle, of 
Inveresk (‘‘ Jupiter Carlyle’’) 1801, and from Rev. Jabez Bunting, 
1803 ; Letters from Professor Finlayson, D.D., of Edinburgh Univer- 
sity ; Call from London Wall to Dr. Young, with his letter of accept- 
ance. There are several letters from H.R.H. Edward Duke of Kent 
(father of Queen Victoria), and a letter from the Earl of Fife. Also a 
letter from Dr. Edward Jenner, Cheltenham, of Vaccination fame, 
who was Dr. Young’s medical attendant at the time of his death. 
There are also letters from Colonel Sir John Downie, and others. 





Gift to the Society. The Council of the Society warmly thank- 
Mr. Atex. G. McKrintay, of Liverpool (a friend of the Rev. J. Hay 
Colligan, M.A., Minister of Canning Street Church), for making the blocks 
from which the illustrations of Horningsham Chapel and the Com 
munion Vessels of London Wall Church in our present number have 
been reproduced, and presenting them free of cost to the Society. 
Mr. McKinlay, it will be remembered, did a similar helpful act in 
supplying the block for the A’Lasco Painting in our first number. 





Pre-Ejection Foundations. 


1.—HORNINGSHAM. 


The Oldest Nonconformist Meeting House in England.* 
By R. 8. Rosson, NewcastLe-on-TYNe. 


HE writer of this paper remembers that in a discussion with a 
clergyman of the Established Church, the latter rather scornfully 
asked, “‘ Where was your Presbyterianism in England before 

the Commonwealth ?”’ What he implied was that previous to that 
time, Presbyterianism was merely an ecclesiastical theory. The 
opinion evinced great ignorance of English history, especially its 
ecclesiastical struggles, and without entering into a reply, we would point 
at present merely to the numerous private chapels—extra episcopal 
and extra parochial—that were found, generally upon the estates, and 
under the protection of some lord of the manor, often, but not always, 
of the Presbyterian “‘ way’ himself. 

The first of a series dealing with such will naturally be that of 
the old foundation at Horningsham, Wilts, the oldest Nonconformist 
Meeting House in England, which has existed since 1566, under the 
patronage of the present Marquis of Bath and his ancestors, and the 
evolution of the story naturally begins with— 


1.—The Patron. His famous house was at Longleat, which 
Murray describes as “one of the largest and most beautiful palaces 
in England’; Baedeker as “the first Elizabethan mansion and the 
finest in England”; and Burke as “ the first well-built house in the 
kingdom.” Originally a Priory, the architect of which was John of 
Padua, stood on the site, with a mill close by, to which the water was 
brought by a long leat or watercourse from the neighbouring village 
 Horningsham, hence the name. On the estate, purchased in 1540, 
Sir John Thynne, employing local masons, built a fine house which 
vas burnt down in April of 1566-7. From this time till his death, 
in 1580, he was engaged on rebuilding the mansion on a grand scale. 
His son completed his work and later on, the first Marquis formed 
the famous pleasure grounds of 2,000 acres, under the supervision of 
Capability Brown,” the name given to a famous landscape gardener, 
Lancelot Brown, of Kirkharle, in Northumberland. Two miles from 
Warminster are the North Gates of the Park, from which a drive of 
2} miles brings one to the house, and on the south side a drive of 
ne mile from the Park brings one to Horningsham Village, the centre of 
most picturesque district, locally known as the Plains of Heaven. 
On the slope of a hill is a well covered with masonry, with the inserip- 
ion :— 
“O ye wells, bless the Lord.” 
‘““ With thee is the spring of life.” 


* Read at a meeting of the Society, held at the Church Offices, December 2nd, 1915. 
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The Parish Church, rebuilt by Harriett Marchioness of Bath, in 1844, 
at a cost of £5,000, was where the saintly non-juror Bishop Ken 
regularly worshipped while living at Longleat, and where he wrote his 
Morning and Evening Hymns. In times of trouble, both Episcopalian 
prelate and Presbyterian workman found shelter under the powerful 
house, whose reward is, that fervent petitions have gone up on its behali 
from grateful hearts for three and a half centuries. 


2.—The Foundation.—We have said that similar cases at that early 
stage were an exception, but Horningsham was also an exception 
among the exceptions, for while others were native, both in thei 
reasons for existence and in their adherents, the latter was a projection 
from Scotland. Many historians, among them Dr. Stoughton, have 
told the tale, one generation handing it on to another. They tell us 
that “certain disciples of Knox came over from Scotland to build 
Longleat House for Sir John Thynne in 1566, and that refusing to attend 
the parish church, they obtained a cottage in which to meet for Divine 
Service, with a piece of land attached for a graveyard.’ Such, with 
slight variations, is the account of its origin in most of the local and 
ecclesiastical histories that’ have occasion to refer to it. The Rev. John 
More, then of Cheltenham, writes :—‘‘ There is hanging before me 
on the wall of my study a well-executed water colour drawing which 
I greatly prize for several reasons. Under the drawing is the following 
inscription :—‘ This picture represents a chapel built in the year 1566, 
to accommodate the Presbyterian workmen brought from Scotland 
to erect a mansion for Sir John Thynne, who granted them a lease of 
the land on which to build for themselves a place of worship, where 
they conducted their services after the manner of their forefathers. 
It is now used by the Protestant Dissenters called Independents, 
on condition of its being kept in repair, thatched, and not raised.’ ” 
In 1912, at the celebration of the 250th Anniversary of the Ejection 
of 1662, the magazine of the Baptist Church had after the usual details : 
—‘‘It may be argued that, as the workmen at whose request the original 
building was erected were Scotsmen and Presbyterians, they were not 
strictly speaking Nonconformists at all. Still from that day to this the 
Chapel has been a Nonconformist place of meeting, The Scots objected 
to attend the Common Prayer of the Episcopal Church, and met together 
by themselves for the reading of God’s word. It is said they first met 
thus in a wood, but in a little time their employer granted them land 
on which to build a chapel, in which many alterations have since been 
made, but the plan of the original largely maintained, and of which 
the last lease granted was for 99 years.’ Regarding their first meeting- 
place, a new edition recently published of the “ Religious Topography 
of England” adds :—‘‘ After meeting for a short time in Perry’s 
Wood, they erected the present unpretentious structure,” which is 
confirmed by the ‘ memorial’’ booklet to commemorate the ter- 
centenary celebrations on 31st July, 1866. The latter also adds some new 
facts in the re-issue a few years ago, among them that :—‘‘ The marriage 
of Sir John Thynne to the richest heiress in England, the daughter 
of Sir Richard Gresham, the wealthiest of London merchants, enabled 
him to purchase the estate and build one of the palaces of England— 
that to secure the best workmanship he brought superior artizans 
from Scotland, where the Reformation was just completed—that thes« 
objected to the Common Prayer of 1558, and the surplice, preferring 
the black gown of the preacher, and the use of the more scriptural 
service, as they deemed it, of their own National Church, 
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established in 1560, and the use of the Scots Psalm Book published 
in 1564.” 

But perhaps the best contribution to the subject was the replies 
published in the “ Presbyterian’ in December, 1892, from the late 
Marquis of Bath, in response to a request of Mr. Ernest G. Atkinson, 
of the Public Record Office, for leave to inspect certain “ Building 
and household accounts of Longleat,’’ listed in the Reports of the 
Historical Manuscripts Commission. The letters are given in full in 
Mr. Atkinson’s article in these Transactions. 


3.—The History. One notes in passing that there are two facts 
uttressing the older tradition ; one that, according to the “ Transac- 
ms” of the Congregational Historical Society for September, 1905,” 
Some of the exiles to Holland in the 16th century, are said to have 
gone from a church in the West Country,”’ at which period it was the 
ily one known to history ; and another that a similar exodus to New 
‘ngland gave the latter its Warminster in Virginia, in memory of the 
ne they had gone from in Wilts, where they had heard the Gospel from 
ie lips of some of those good men from Horningsham ; and from the 
pages of an old Black Letter Testament, printed in 1574, handed down 
ver three centuries and now in the possession of Mr. Mayo Gunn, 
Independent minister of Warminster, who wrote the “ Tercentenary 
Memorial,’”” What the worship was in the 16th century must 
he a matter of conjecture. The book referred to may have been 
first of all, as is hinted in some of the traditions, the ‘‘ reader’s service,” 
taken from the Scottish Service Book, followed later (as the original 
founders became merged with the growing Presbyterian element 
among the clergy and community) by the ministrations of those of 
the Presbyterian clergy who were of that “‘ way ’’ down to the time of 
the Presbyterian establishment in the 17th century. Even then 
there are no particulars to be had till the period of the Ejection of 1662. 
Then one gets a little retrospect in the matter of the ministry, which 
takes one back to 1650, and the services of some of the neighbouring 
Presbyterian clergy in its pulpit. There is no record of any conventicle 
service by the ejected clergy in the Parish of Horningsham, but 
ccording to one who was of age in 1662, and whose testimony is in the 
‘Memorial,”’ the Meeting was still the only one in Wiltshire, and the 
centre and rallying place for the ejected of the Presbyterian way. 
here are numerous references to it subsequently. It is among the 
laces licensed as Presbyterian Meetings under the ‘‘ King’s Indulgence ”’ 
in 1672. In 1719, on the authority of a pamphlet printed in that 
year, ‘‘ The Representation of the Dissenting Church in Warminster,” 
‘veral of its members, not satisfied with the minister’s orthodoxy, 
joined with others in that town in founding the Independent congre- 
vation there, which still continues. Evans’ lists of Dissenting Churches, 
1717-29, includes Horningsham. In the lists of Presbyterian founda- 
tions then in existence, and about the same period, according to the 
Transactions ’’ mentioned, there were Presbyterian congregations at 
‘rome, Wincanton and Shaftesbury, all of which tradition originates 
om the old foundation at Horningsham. During the time of the next 
ininister, which continued till the third quarter of the 18th century, 
the lease of the Meeting was renewed, with the addition of a house and 
varden adjoining for his use, by the Earl of Weymouth, afterwards the 
lirst Marquis of Bath. From a tablet over the pulpit we learn that 
«bout the same date, 1754, the chapel itself was enlarged. In 1773, 
Thompson’s Lists,”’ a similar compilation to “ Evans’ ”’ half a century 
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earlier, has :—‘‘ Horningsham—Presbyterian Meeting—Minister, John 
Russell.”” Not many years later the Meeting had ‘“ passed”’ from 
Presbyterian to Independent or Congregational. It was in the nature 
of things that the former should decrease while the latter should 
increase. Also the formation of the County “ Unions’ among the latter 
preceded the formation of the Presbyterian Synod in 1836, before which 
the executive power of a central authority was lacking. Thus it was 
that when, in 1828, the then Marquis of Bath renewed the lease for a 
period of 99 years, he presented the Deed as before free of cost, with 
£25 towards repairs, for there had been a further enlargement in 1816, 
at a cost of £400. The conditions were the same as before, “‘ Kept 
in repair, thatched, and not raised,” but this time for the use of 
** Protestant Dissenters called Independents.’ After over two centuries 
of existence as a Presbyterian ‘“‘ Meeting,” its subsequent history 
as an Independent “‘ Chapel’’ can be put into a few sentences. The Bi- 
centenary of the Ejection of 1662 stirred the Independents to a work 
which is described on the tablet above the pulpit as ‘repaired and 
reopened in 1863.” In addition, a new house for the minister was 
erected, and the old used as a schoolroom, with a renovation that caused 
the old place to renew its youth; while on July 3lst, 1866, the 
“ 'Tri-centenary ’’ of the Chapel was celebrated, in connection with 
which the booklet quoted from was published. 


4.—The Ministry. Witi1aAm Gover, 1650-90. Calamy’s account of 
the Ejected Ministers of 1662 has :—He was the eldest son of Eduard 
Gough, the Rector of Chevral Magna, in Wilts. Sent to Oxford, the 
disturbances there drove him to Cambridge, where he was of Queens’ 
College, a contemporary of the celebrated Mr. Vines. After graduating 
he kept a school, and preached at Warminster, in Wilts. Calamy says 
that his appointment was delayed because he would not accept of a 
sequestered living on his first setting out in the ministry, so that on that 
account he more readily accepted the living near Warminster, about 
1650, because it was not of that number. Later he was translated to 
the living of Inkpen, in Berks, where he was ejected for nonconformity 
in 1662, but continued a secret ministry till the Corporation Act, 
one of the bye-products of the Act of Uniformity, drove him forth. 
Having considerable means, he removed to a village near Warminster, 
where he lived till within two years of his death. He went to his own 
Parish Church when he did not preach himself, but exercised his 
ministry abroad, even in private houses and in the fields, never refusing 
when invited to preach, never idle even for one week, often in danger, 
but never taken ; courageous, courteous, a gentleman. He was chosen 
to present the address of thanks to King James II. at Bath for his 
Indulgence of 1688, and lived on till the Revolution Settlement, when 
he died in his 67th year. He had two sons at Oxford, one of them later 
the Rev. Strickland Gough, who became a Presbyterian minister in 
Bristol. His intermittent ministry at Horningsham, Warminster, 
Marlborough, and elsewhere, covered a period from about 1650 till 
1690. 

JoHN BuckieR, 1672-1705. Another of the intermittent 
preachers at Horningsham in the period between the Ejection and the 
Revolution. He is not mentioned by Calamy, and was evidently a 
qualified minister, but not an ordained one—what would now be called 
a licentiate or probationer. Gough had been the holder of an Indulgence 
licence in 1672-3, but Buckler was evidently without one, for we find 
him imprisoned in Salisbury Gaol for holding service in his house 
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(Mr. Gunn says he was a member of a Puritan family in Warminster) 
without a licence in 1672. John Bartlett had a licence in 1672 as a 
Presbyterian teacher in the house of William Buckler in Warminster. 
‘He found comfort in the scripture ‘all things in Christ’ for those 
who suffer ‘ all things for Christ,’ which, writ in Latin, is still preserved 
in his own handwriting by his descendants. He preached at Warmin- 
ster and Horningsham as late as 1705, the year of his death. 

Row1anD Corton, M.D., 1688-1719. Many of the clergy of the 
Ejection period and their successors practised in medicine or held a 
medical degree. It was one of their ways of eking out a living when 
their ministrations to the souls of men were forbidden, and a good 
auxiliary when they were allowed. Dr. Cotton belonged to a family 
who, on the application of the Five Mile Act to Warminster, found a 
spiritual home at the Horningsham Meeting, where he himself preached 
till his death. He was also one of the founders of the Presbyterian 
Meeting in Warminster in 1704, as the records there show, and an 
oceasional preacher. He is generally recognised as being the first 
regular minister of Horningsham Meeting, from the Revolution when 
such a ministry received legal recognition, and it is several times 
described on’ records as “* Dr. Cotton’s Church.’ His home was in 
the High Street, Warminster, before the Manse period at the 
Meeting, and from there he exercised a ministry in addition to his 
profession of medicine for 30 years. His portrait is still preserved. 
A grandson was the Rev. Rowland Cotton Marven; and a kinsman, 
a pupil of Thomas Amory at his academy at Taunton, was minister of 
the old Presbyterian Foundation at Silver Street, Trowbridge, and in 
1754 was translated to a Presbyterian Ministry in London (friend of 
the Poet Cowper). There is little help to be had in the identification 
of these 18th Century ministers from the old records of the Meeting, 
which previous to the Register of Baptisms and Burials from 1784 were 
lost.* 

LEBBEUS DRIVER, 1742-73. A pupil of Homerton College, London ; 
like his two predecessors, an Academy man. Admitted there in 1736, 
remaining six years, and after an exit examination which satisfied 
Dr. Guyse, the Principal, and the Committee of the Academy, “* Mr. 
Lebbeus Driver ceased to be under the care of the College. 24 June, 
1742, to preach at Horningsham.” He was back again at Reunions in 
London in 1746/57/65. It was for the increase in the membership 
under his ministry that the Meeting House was enlarged in 1754, 
after twelve years’ work. It was said in reference to a minister of this 
period in recommendation of him ‘‘ that he never hunted after legacies.”’ 
Whether that was true of Mr. Driver or not, several came to him, 
of which only one small one in favour of the minister now exists. 
Like Dr. Cotton, his ministry lasted for 30 years. He died about 1783, 
and was buried near the latter in the graveyard beside the Meeting 
House. His daughter was married and living in the village in 1816, 
when a memorial was put up to his memory at the restoration of that 
date in the Chapel. 

JoHN RusseELL, 1773-91. His successor came in 1773, and died in 
1791. His name occurs in the former year in ‘ Thompson’s lists,” 
already referred to, and from the fact that Mr. Driver did not die till 
1783, he may for the first ten years of his ministry have been colleague 
to the latter. Previous to his settlement in Horningsham, he seems 
to have been a minister in London for a short time, and a son, Thomas, 


* The absence of a regular ministry from 1719 till 1742 is explained by the fact that the 
1ew Foundation in Warminster had weakened the parent congregation. 
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was, from 1836 till his death in 1846, minister at the old Presbyterian 
Foundation at Enfield, now, since the beginning of the 19th century, 
Independent. We have only space to give a list of later ministers :— 
Mr. Gould, 1792-1813; Mr. Calloway, 1813-23; James Neaves, 1823- 
29; A. Bisset, 1829-33; John Armitage, 1833-36, followed by four 
brief ministries ; then W. Gettring, 1848-58 ; W. B. Homewood, 1859- 
60; J. P. Mansfield, 1861-83; A. Poulton, 1884-87; G. Ball, 1888-97 ; 
W. P. Hodgen, 1897-1900 ; W. Davies, 1900-10; H.C. Millar, 1911— 
the present minister. 


5.—The Meeting To-day. The material for this last section 
of the sketch has been supplied by Miss R. M. Smith,* of Liverpool, 
a member and worker in Mr. Colligan’s congregation at Canning Street, 
who is collaborating with certain members of the Historical Society 
in the matter of Church Tokens, on which she is an expert. After a 
visit to Horningsham on the suggestion of the writer in 1913, she 
spent her holiday (that of an elementary school class teacher) there in 
1914, staying with the minister’s family at the Horningsham Manse, 
and to her the Society is indebted (not by any means her first service to 
it) for the transcript which follows, the photo of the old Meeting, 
and the copy of the Anniversary Bill with its old woodeut. ‘‘ The 
former shows the exterior of the Meeting with the door in the side, 
the latter shows it built up at the restoration, with entrance at the 
front, and the gable with the date stone and long windows facing the 
door. ' Internally the seating is for 300, but 400 have been squeezed into 
it. The gallery holds 100 and has quaint arm-rests at intervals in the 
long pews. On the whole of one side of the gallery there are hat pegs for 
men over one’s head ; it seems the women sat on the opposite side only. 
Then the choir (singing party) had a gallery above the clock facing 
the pulpit, and it seems the man who used to play the flute was stout, 
and when he stood up he complained of not having sufficient room ; 
they cut his seat and hinged it, so that he could lift it when he stood 
up ; they did this themselves, as shown by the rough hinges, one of which 
has four screws and the other six. Above the pulpit is a tablet with this 
inscription :—‘ This place was supposed to have been built in the year 
1566 or 1567, was licensed in the reign of William and Mary, enlarged 
in the year 1754, and again in 1816, and repaired and repewed in 1863.’ 
There is also a tablet on the outside of the church wall below the date 
stone which tells of the death of a young man from hydrophobia, 
after being bitten by a dog, and although they dipped him in salt water 
he died in a few hours. The Chapel is visited by people from all parts 
of the world, as the visitors’ book shows, and I am sure you would have 
enjoyed the Anniversary Services. (Next year will be the 350th.) 
At the Meeting, the people came from far and near, by brake, and 
char-a-banc, from all the places round. Horningsham is a parish 
in itself, 20 years ago there were about 1,500 people in the village, 
now only about 700. One reason is the young people all leave, as 
married men can only earn 13s. a week on the land. The village stands 
very high, higher than the roof of Longleat. I have spent three weeks 
of my holiday here in the Manse—would have spent five, only the 
minister, Mr. Millar, goes on his holiday. He has told me many things 
not mentioned in the history, and I have had a delightful holiday 
in the most beautiful village I have ever seen, in the most beautiful 
district, within a walk of ‘ Heaven’s Gate.’ ”’ 





Since married. 
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The Horningsham Tradition.* 


By Ernest G. ATKINSON, OF H.M. Pustic Recorp OFrrice. 


HE Rev. Dr. Stoughton, in his “ Religion in England” (vol. I., 
fh: pp- 98, 99), has the following passage, which the Rev. Dz, 
A. H. Drysdale quotes in his “ History of the Presbyterians in 
England” (page 103):—‘‘ There is at Horningsham, in Wiltshire, 
an old meeting-house with a large stone in the end wa!l bearing date 
1566. When the stone was put there is not known, and whence it 
came we cannot learn ; but we are informed that, according to tradi- 
tion, some Scotch Presbyterians, disciples of Knox, came over from 
Scotland to build Longleat House for Sir John Thynne, in 1566, and 
that, refusing to attend the parish church, they obtained a cottage 
in which to meet for Divine service, with a piece of land attached 
for a graveyard. This house, turned into a chapel, is still preserved, 
and is used as an Independent place of worship; the ter-centenary of 
its origin was celebrated in 1866.” 


Many years ago, being anxious to ascertain the truth, or otherwise, 
of this tradition, and to connect our above-mentioned co-religionists 
with what Burke in his Peerage tells us “is said to be the first well- 
huilt house in the kingdom,” I consulted the third report of the Royal 
Commission on Historical Manuscripts, in which there is an account 
of the valuable papers of the Marquis of Bath, the noble owner of 
Longleat. In this account I found noted, amongst other manuscripts, 
‘Longleat building accounts and household accounts.” It seemed 
probable that some clue might be obtained here. As one who had been 
employed for several years by this Royal Commission, of which the 
late Marquis of Bath was a member, I ventured to write to his lordship 
for permission to inspect these building accounts. With great kindness 
and promptitude he sent me the following reply. Some of the details 
therein being not generally known, I wrote to ask his lordship’s per- 
mission to forward it to THe PRESBYTERIAN, which I told him was the 
fficial organ of our Church. It is only due to the late Marquis to add 
1 copy of this second letter. 

** LONGLEAT, WARMINSTER, 
‘*“ November 22, 1892. 

‘“*Sir,—There is a tradition that a Presbyterian Meeting House 
was erected by Scotch workmen employed at Longleat, who erected 
. Presbyterian place of worship in the village; which tradition is 
supported by an inscription on the chapel, or as it used to be called, 
Meeting House, in question, ‘ 1556’ or ‘ 1566.’ There is some record 
[ have somewhere seen that the Meeting House in question was erected 
'y Scotch workmen employed to lay down lead pipes by Sir Thomas 
Thynne grandson of Sir John Thynne the builder of Longleat in the 
eign of King James the First. 


* Read at a Meeting of the Society, held at the Church Offices, December 2nd, 1915. 
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** Certain Scotch names that have survived in this neighbourhood— 
Maxfield, for instance, a corruption of Maxwell, and Piercie, probably 
Percy, certainly not a south country name—and the fact that a part of 
the village of Horningsham is called ‘ Scotland,’ as well as that the 
Meeting House in question, though now belonging to the Independents 
or Congregationalists, was within the last 100 years the property of the 
Presbyterians, would seem to confirm the tradition that, at some time 
or another, there were Scotch labourers introduced here, who built, 
probably in a very humble way, the Meeting House. But the tradition 
must be entirely wrong in date. As early as 1566, Scotch working 
men would probably have been Roman Catholic, and up to the time 
of Archbishop Laud, I should say up to the passing of the Act of 
Uniformity, after the Reformation in both countries, the distinction 
between Presbyterians and many of the ministers of the Church of 
England would not have been sufficient to induce Scotch Presbyterians 
to have a church of their own, but they would have been content to 
worship in the buildings of the Established Church. I am more dis- 
posed to think the small Scotch settlement took place here and the 
Meeting House was built in the time of the first Viscount Weymouth 
some time during the reigns of King James the Second or William and 
Mary, when an extensive system of fountains was established. 

*“T can say that in the accounts of the building of the house 
there is no mention of Scotch workmen, nor in any other family papert 
that I can at present lay my hands on.—I remain, your obediens 
servant, ** BATH. 

“KE. G. Atkinson, Esq.” 


‘ LONGLEAT, WARMINSTER, 

‘24 November, 1892. 
‘* Sir,—I find the date on the Chapel is 1566. I have no objection 
to your communicating to THE PRESBYTERIAN any information | 
have sent you proving, or attempting to prove, the existence of a 
small Scotch colony here, and their having established a place of 
worship at Horningsham ; but I must ask you not to. publish anything 
that would lead persons to infer that I am disposed to throw doubts 
on the antiquity of the building, as I do not wish to be drawn into a 
controversy here or elsewhere on that subject.—I remain, your obedient 

servant, * BATH. 

‘** Ernest G. Atkinson, Esq.” 


Early this year (1915) I turned my attention again to the same 
tradition, and wrote to the present Marquis of Bath, telling him 
of the information his father had given me, and asking to be allowed to 
inspect the accounts of the building of Longleat, and also a volune 
of letters of the period. But his lordship expressed his regret at having 
to decline my request. 


Several points in the above letters seem to require an answer. 
It has for instance been argued that the Horningsham tradition emerged 
in 1704, when the Meeting House was registered at Marlborough. 
A complete answer is given to that argument by the second sentence 
in the first letter. It must be remembered that my inquiry had been 
solely about the manuscripts at Longleat, and that it is to one of them 
that the late Marquis refers. Here is his statement :—‘‘ There is some 
record I have somewhere seen that the Meeting House in question 
was erected by Scotch workmen employed to lay down lead pipes by 
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Sir Thomas Thynne grandson of Sir John Thynne the builder of Long- 
leat in the reign of King James the First.’ This sentence in the 
original is (like the most of the noble Marquis’s letter) innocent of commas, 
As the words stand, they imply that Sir John Thynne was the builder 
of Longleat in the reign of James the First. Of course, we know that that 
was not the case, and that Sir John built the mansion in the first 
half of Queen Elizabeth’s reign (1567-1578). No doubt the late 
Marquis intended to put a comma after “Sir John Thynne,” and 
another after the word ‘ Longleat,’’ and to tell us that the record 
he had seen stated that the Meeting House was “ erected’”’ in the 
reign of James the First, 7.¢e., about a century earlier than the registra- 
tion in 1704. It is unfortunate that this record cannot now be pro- 
duced, that we might see the exact wording of it. For the late Marquis 
contradicts himself in this same letter. Further down therein he tells 
us that he is “‘ more disposed to think”’ that the Meeting House was 
** built, sometime during the reign of King James the Second or William 
and Mary.” It may be argued that the Marquis made a slip in the 
former sentence, putting “James I.”’ for “James II.” But this 
will not avail; for in the former sentence he writes ‘‘ James the 
First,” and in the latter “James the Second.’ Besides, the Sir 
Thomas Thynne alluded to succeeded his father (son of the founder) 
in 1604, and died in 1623, before James the First himself had passed 
away. If it be argued that there has been a slip for Sir Thomas Thynne 
(** Tom of Ten Thousand ”’) grandson of the Sir Thomas just mentioned, 
then I still say there is an error, for that famous improver of Longleat 
died a violent death in 1682, three years before James the Second 
ascended the throne. The next successor at Longleat, the first Viscount 
Weymouth alluded to, died in 1714. The late Marquis’s admission 
carries the “erection”’’ or “‘ building’’ of the Horningsham Meeting 
House to the early part of the 17th century. Perhaps his use of the 
word “‘ built’ may help us. He states that Sir John Thynne “ built ”’ 
Longleat. As a matter of fact, Sir John only founded it, and “ erected ”’ 
the huge shell of the mansion, which was finished, improved, and 
enlarged by his successors. Similarly, the “ erecting’’ of the Meeting 
House in the reign of James the First does not shut out the existence 
of a previous shell at the time tradition assigns, viz.: in 1566. The 
Scottish workmen who began their worship in a wood close by Hornings- 
ham would not have the means to erect any but a simple, cottage- 
like place of worship. They did that well, and it lasted until renewed 
in the reign of James the First, and enlarged and improved in the 18th 
and 19th centuries. Too much has been made of the fact that there 
is silence as to a succession of regular ministers in the Horningsham 
Meeting House, until we come to the times of the Commonwealth or 
even the Revolution. <A fair knowledge of the ecclesiastical history 
of those times will quite account for that silence. There was, however, 
a succession of godly worshippers. These, even after the Restoration, 
amounted to several hundreds. 


I may notice here what the late Marquis states at the close of his 
first letter :—‘‘ I can say that in the accounts of the building of the 
house there is no mention of Scotch workmen, nor in any other family 
papers that I can at present lay my hands on.” The qualification 
is to be borne in mind and, I may add, applies also to the accounts. 
This fact was forgotten by the late Marquis. It has been argued 
that since Canon Jackson, the eminent antiquary, states, in his papers 
on Longleat, that the building accounts begin on 21 January, 1567 
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(i.e., 1568 of our present reckoning), it is not probable that these 
Scottish workmen could have built a place of Meeting there in 1566. 
But this is taking for granted that all the accounts are extant. What 
does Canon Jackson state ? He says (Wiltshire Magazine, vol. III., 
page 292), with regard to Sir John Thynne, “ His accounts of the 
building are still preserved here ”’ (7.e., at Longleat). There is no asser- 
tion of completeness. Moreover, Canon Jackson states on the follow- 
page (293) of the same magazine, “‘ I believe that the building accounts 
were not continued after the founder’s death’ (Sir John Thynne 
died in 1580), “‘ but there is a short descriptive summary of the progress 
and changes which took place under the various succeeding owners.” 
If the succeeding owners did not think it necessary to keep up these 
accounts, is it too much for us to believe either that Sir John Thynne 
did not decide for two or three years to keep such accounts, or that his 
earlier accounts have been lost ? Canon Jackson considers that Sir 
John was his own Clerk of the Works. The accounts end on 29th 
March, 1578. There is a further argument in support of the Hornings- 
ham tradition, to be derived from the admission that Scottish workmen 
were employed at Longleat in the reign of James the First. Is it not 
a just and reasonable deduction from this admission, that they were so 
chosen for the work because their compatriots had done so wel! in the 
reign of Elizabeth at the foundation and early stages of Longleat ? 


Again, the Marquis says, “‘ As early as 1566, Scotch working men 
would probably have been Roman Catholics.” Had such a statement 
been made of the year 1542, when the English made their first raid into 
Scotland (I refer to the troubles in the closing years of Henry the 
Eighth’s reign), there would have been some force in it. Even Knox 
was then still a Roman Catholic. But in 1566, six years after the 


establishment of the Reformation in Scotland, when that movement 
had been acclaimed by the great mass of the people, with Knox at 
their head, the probability is that these Scottish workmen who were 
brought to Longleat were Protestants. Sir John Thynne, who founded, 
and in a large measure built the mansion, was secretary to the Earl of 
Hertford, who commanded the English in their raid into Scotland in 
1544, and he afterwards became steward of that nobleman. Again, in 
1547, he was with the Earl, then Duke of Somerset, when the English 
invaded Scotland. Sir John was wounded, and it was at the Battle of 
Pinkie that he received his knighthood “‘ for valour.’ It was doubtless 
during these incursions that he noticed how solidly the Scottish houses 
were built, and understood the difficulty the English had in burning 
them. The impression revived twenty years later (if indeed it had 
ever been forgotten) and the result was, Longleat. Further, the Duke 
of Somerset, Protector of England, was leader of the Protestant Party 
(I do not speak here of his motives in the matter), and Sir John Thynne 
was a zealous and sincere Protestant, even during the reign of Mary 
Tudor. Is it likely that Sir John would have deliberately chosen, 
from a number of equally good workmen, a band of Roman Catholies, 
for the building of his own house, knowing as he did that their religion 
was distasteful to his sovereign and to the government of the day ? 
Moreover, had these workmen been Roman Catholics, there were 
opportunities for them to have exercised their religion, and that, too, 
within easy distance of Longleat. In 1566, at any rate, Queen Eliza- 
beth was not as tyrannical towards Roman Catholics as she was towards 
Protestant Nonconformists. Sir John Thynne was a persona grata 
at Court, and the Queen’s commonsense prevented her from interfering 
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needlessly with the religious actions of her nobility, provided no 
rebellion against the State was involved. The time-honoured tradition 
is correct, and these Scottish workmen at Longleat were Protestants 
of their native land, viz.: Presbyterians. They built their House of 
Prayer as a simple Nonconformist Meeting House, not as men who had 
in view the celebration of the rites of the Church of Rome. 


Again, writes the Marquis, “‘ Up to the time of Archbishop Laud, 
[ should say up to the passing of the Act of Uniformity, after the 
Reformation in both countries, the distinction between Presbyterians 
and many of the ministers of the Church of England would not have 
been sufficient to induce Scotch Presbyterians to have a church of their 
own, but they would have been content to worship in the buildings 
of the Established Church.” Had the noble author of these words 
ever read of the ecclesiastical strife in England from 1552 to 1662 ? 
But he answers himself. So “sufficient”? was the ‘“ distinction” 
between Presbyterians and ‘‘ many of the ministers of the Church of 
England,” that the Established Church thrust the former from her 
communion and proceeded rapidly to scatter the congregations of 
those so ejected. Further comment is needless. 


Again, writes the Marquis, “‘ I am more disposed to think the sma!! 
Scotch settlement took place here, and the Meeting House was built 
in the time of the first Viscount Weymouth, sometime during the 
reigns of King James the Second or William and Mary, when an 
extensive system of fountains was established.” It is only fair to the 
late Marquis to put alongside this sentence, one taken from his second 
letter, that he is not ‘disposed to throw doubts on the antiquity 
of the building,” 7.e., the Chapel. The opinion expressed in the first 
of these passages is entirely destructive of the tradition under con- 
sideration, and is supported by no evidence save by a reference to some 
‘extensive system of fountains.’ The constructors of these would 
more probably have come from France, where le grand monarque was 
busied with such matters, than from Scotland. No proof is brought 
forward from the accounts at Longleat. No explanation is given 
of the stone in the chapel wall, which, the late Marquis admits, bears 
the date ‘‘ 1566.” This evidence of an anciently-inscribed stone 
has satisfied most parties, although Dr. Stoughton, in the passage given 
it the beginning of this article, has ventured to suggest that the stone 
was brought from elsewhere. If so, then it did not travel far. Just 
is Longleat was erected on the site of a mansion destroyed by fire, 
0 it is possible that the old chapel was burnt down and this stone 
was inserted in a later building. But there is no necessity for such 
\ supposition. There is no evidence that the chapel ever perished 
by fire. There is evidence that the old mansion was so destroyed. 


But, it is argued, the figures on the date-stone are not 16th century 
figures. No one conversant with the writing and sculpture of the 
entury would look for similarity of figures in either. But, to show 
hat the argument is rather weak and puerile, I will give instances 
hat the figures do belong to the period in question. And I will take 
them from Scotland, the country from which these workmen-builders 
ame. First of all, for the “15.” Look at the date on John Knox’s 
zrave in Parliament Square, Edinburgh, “1572.” The “15” is just 
ike the “15” on Horningsham Chapel. No feet can tread on the 
atter. Countless feet have trodden on the former, and we must make 
illowance for some wear and tear, as well as for some possible chipping, 





’ 


where the down-stroke and curve of the ““5”’ meet. A still closer 
resemblance is in the “15” on a sculptured stone in Newhaven, near 
Edinburgh, a sketch of which is given in “Old and New Edinburgh,” 
Vol. VI., page 301, where the date is 1588. As to the “66” on the 
date-stone at Horningsham, we may see the facsimile of them on a 
tablet over a famous doorway in Edinburgh Castle. This doorway 
leads to the room in which James the First was born in 1566. A sketch 
of the tablet is given in ‘* Old and New Edinburgh,” Vol. I., page 46. 
It is true that the “‘5”’ in this case is more irregular ; but it is a good 
instance of the transition stage of the figure between the regular “5” 
as it was in early days in Scotland, and the irregular shape it assumed 
later on, almost like an S. It must be a spirit very antagonistic to 
tradition which seeks to throw doubt on the age of the Horningsham 
Chapel by carping at the figures on its date-stone. 


Further, the testimony of other dates is against the opinion of the 
late Marquis. In the Episcopal Returns of 1669, we have a report 
of a “conventicle’’ of 400 or 500 persons at ‘“‘ Hornington,”’ in the 
deanery of Wyley. The name of the “sect” is not given. We can 
supply it, Presbyterian. The “chief abettors’’ are Alexander Cray, 
William Cray, and Jeremiah Cray. The “ teachers” are “ Mr. Weekes 
and Mr. Foxe constantly every week; and sometimes Mr. Allen, of 
Frome, in Somersetshire, Mr. Stubs, Mr. Flower, Mr. Gray, Mr. Clifford, 
Mr. Thomas Vincent, of London, and Mr. Walter.’ Of these, Weekes 
was probably the ejected minister of Buckland Newton, in Dorset, 
and Fox, the ejected vicar of Pucklechurch, Gloucestershire. All the 
rest, except Gray, were ejected ministers. Perchance, ‘ Gray”’ is an 
episcopal slip for “* Cray,’ one of the pillars of the Meeting. Again, 


it is remarkable that in the same diocesan Return, we have a report 
of a “ conventicle ’’ of 600 or 700 Presbyterians (for the “‘ sect’ is given 
this time) at “ Hornisham ”’ (which és in the deanery of Wyley), at the 


house or barn of “ Alexander Cray, a clothier of the parish.” The 
Return styles it “‘a constant conventicle,’’ and calls the “‘ teachers ” 
“Mr. Wicks”’ and “ Mr. Fox,’ ‘‘ Nonconformist ministers.’ Now 
under the Indulgence of 1672 John Fox received before April 20th, a 
general licence to be a Presbyterian “ teacher ’’ in any licensed place, 
and we find that on April 12th John Fox applied for a licence for a 
barn at “‘ Hornisham,”’ belonging to Mr. Cray (or Crag). There was 
also a similar application before April 20th, for ‘* Mr. Cray’s house in 
Hornisham,”’ and on 20th April, 1672, we find a receipt for “a barn 
belonging to Mr. Alexander Cray at Hornesham.”’ All these were 
evidently Presbyterian. The question suggests itself, had ‘‘ Mr. 
Alexander Cray’ bought the old chapel! ? And further, being heart 
and soul with the worshippers, did he let them hold their services 
in his “ house or barn ?*’ The numbers given in the Return may be 
accepted, as the Bishop would not be inclined to exaggerate them, and 
they are a weighty testimony to the enduring work done by the Hornings- 
ham Presbyterians in their village and neighbourhood.* 


It as been argued, however, that Mr. Cray’s “‘ barn’ was licensed, 
not his “ house.” The criticism appears to me somewhat petty. Here 
was a sort of thatched cottage that could equally be described as a 


* I may add that in a Lay Subsidy Roll, dated 13th February, 16 Car. IT. (7.¢., 1663-4) 
there is a list of ten persons assessed in Horningsham. Of these the wealthiest is Alexande: 
Cray (or Crag), who has to pay £2 2s. 8d.: and two others are Jeremiah Cray and Willian 
Cray, who are poorer, and pay &s. cach. 
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house”? ora “barn.” Yes, says the critic, but there is no mention of 
a Meeting House at Horningsham in these licences. It will doubtless 
aypear surprising if I state that there was no necessity for such a 
mention. Constantly, in Register 38a of these Indulgence licences, 
we read that “‘ the howse of” so-and-so had been “ licensed to be,” 
ov “licensed for,’ in one case “‘a Presbyterian Meeting Place,” in 
another case “ an Independent Meeting Place.’ Here is an illustration. 
On May Ist, we have the receipt of a licence for “‘ A Meeting House at 
Aile(s)bury, at Mr. Dunston’s.”” The request for this licence has a 
noteworthy sentence :—** A locall licence for Mr. Dunston’s house at 
\ilesbury, if it might be procured alone’’ (this last word has been 
struck out and the sentence continues) “‘ without a partie nominated 
thereunto.” This evidently meant that the worshippers thought it 
might be necessary in those troublous times to avail themselves of 
several preachers, and throws light on the absence of a succession of 
regular ministers at Horningsham. There the “house and barn” 
were one and the same, and as the “house ’’ was the “ Presbyterian 
Meeting Place,” there was no need to mention a ‘ Meeting 
House.” 


But even before the Indulgence, Dr. Rowland Cotton, a pious 
physician at Warminster, the first stated minister, so far as we know, 
of Horningsham Chapel, was in the habit of going from his house in the 
High Street, Warminster, to the village of Horningsham, for morning 
and afternoon prayer with a sermon, every Lord’s Day for many 
years. In 1704, the Horningsham Meeting was registered at Marl- 
borough under the Toleration Act. In the same year the Presbyterian 
Chapel at Warminster was erected, and Dr. Cotton’s name is mentioned 
in its register as an occasional preacher till 1705. 


He is supposed to 
have died in 1706. 


There is a gap in the Horningsham Chapel records between [706 
and 1719. The Rev. H. Mayo Gunn, of Warminster, in his “ Tri- 
centenary Memorial ’’ of the Meeting, éxplains it thus :—‘‘ Dr. Cotton’s 
pastoral relation to the Free Church at Horningsham is farther confirmed 

a pamphlet printed in 1719, entitled, ‘the Representation of the 
Dissenting Church in Warminster,’ and signed by 44 of the congregation, 
some of whom were the principal inhabitants, who in it affirm a friendly 
ntereourse with ‘members of Dr. Cotton’s Church at Horningsham,’ 

shown by the transfer of members from the one to the other, and 
ald that ‘there are several heads of families living in the town who 
always belonged to Dr. Cotton’s Church.’ This term ‘ always’ implies 
a long habit kept up after the necessity for it was done away by a secure 
piace of worship close at hand. Those, however, who had taken the 
‘Sabbath Day’s journey’ so many years, determined to give it up in 
order to unite with some of the Presbyterian Church, who were not 
satisfied with their minister’s orthodoxy, notwithstanding the 
Vindication, and these two bodies agreed in purchasing a house in the 
Common Close of the Old Manor House of Warminster, where they 
erected a chapel and formed an Independent Church in 1719, in 
which the united streams of 1566 and 1650 flow on together until this 
day, in the same faith of a Divine Redeemer.” 


There comes another gap in the record, viz.: from 1719 to 1742, 
when Lebbeus Driver became minister of the chapel, and like Dr. 
Cotton, served it for about 40 years. The building was enlagred 
i 1754. It is of this Driver that a story is so well related ‘by Mr. 
Gunn in his admirable pamphlet. It seems that the incumbent of 
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Horningsham had presented a complaint to the then Earl of Wey- 
mouth (later on Marquis of Bath) against Driver, for drawing awa\ 
some of the people from the Parish Church to the Meeting, and th: 
complaint was accompanied by a hint for Driver’s ejection. The Ear! 
having made inquiries through his steward, ascertained that th: 
worthy pastor’s labours had been eminently successful, some of th: 
worst characters and most troublesome poachers having been reformed. 
So he determined to retain Driver, and directed his steward to prepare 
a renewal of the lease of the Meeting, with the addition of the house and 
garden adjoining for Driver’s residence. Mr. Gunn shall relate th 
rest :—‘‘ An order for the village pastor to attend at the House was 
obeyed, where he was affably received by the Earl, who had lunc! 
provided, and said, * I suppose, Driver, you say grace when you dine ? 

‘Yes, my lord,’ he replied, * I desire to acknowledge the Divine good 
ness. ‘ Well, then, say grace now ’—when a blessing was implore: 

both on the food and on the noble host. A satisfactory conversation 
followed, at the close of which the Earl called for the deed, signed it, 
and presented it with a donation, adding ‘ Go on, Driver, as you hav: 
done ; do all the good you can and no one shall drive you out of th: 
parish.” 


Driver appears to have died in 1782. Both Dr. Cotton and hx 
were buried in the burying ground of the chapel. The names of thi 
subsequent ministers are given by my friend Mr. R. 8. Robson, in 
his article on Horningsham. I may here state that the chapel was agai: 
enlarged in 1816, at a cost of £400; and that between 1862 and 1866 
a new manse was built, the old one being converted into a schoolroom, 
and the chapel was renovated. If a visitor climbs the gallery steps. 
he can still see there the original plain oak seats, reminding one ot 
the stout hearts who built not only for themselves, but for their 
posterity. It were well if the age of this old oak could b 
—3certained. 

Much light remains to be thrown upon the earlier history of this 
famous place of worship, and one may cherish a hope that this light may 
be discovered in 1916, the year that will witness the 350th anniversary 
of Horningsham Chapel. It will be noticed that the late Marquis, 
writing in 1892, states that “the Meeting House in question, though 
now belonging to the Independents or Congregationalists, was within 
the last 100 years the property of the Presbyterians.’ The last deed 
was granted in 1828 by the second Marquis of Bath, and in as handsome 
a manner as his father had bestowed the former deed on Lebbeus Driver. 
The renewed lease was for 99 years on lives of persons, two of whom 
are supposed to have been descendants of the original Scottish work- 
men—as some of the same name, Barber, living at Trudox Hill, claim 
to be. The Marquis presented the deed, not only as before, free of cost, 
but with £25 towards repairs. It is interesting to see, in a note to the 
Horningsham Register in Somerset House, this same name of Barber, 
as well as those of Garrett and Thorne, very old names in Horningsham. 
On looking at this Register, I found the following memorandum at 
the beginning in the handwriting of the Rev. John Armitage, who was 
minister of the chapel in 1837, when the Royal Commissioners on Non- 
Parochial Registers were collecting evidence for their Report issued in 
1838 :—‘‘ The annexed or accompanying book is the Register Book of 
Births and Burials which have (sic) been kept for the Chapel or Meeting 
House called ‘ Horningsham Chapel,’ being of the Independent denomina- 
tion, situate in the parish of Horningsham, in the County of Wilts, founded 
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about the year 1566, and continues to this day in a prosperous state. 
The book sent have (sic) been-from time to time in the custody of the 
Minister for the time being of the congregation, and sent to the Com- 
missioners from the immediate custody of the Minister of the said 
Chapel, in the parish of Horningsham, who has kept it since the year 
1834. Signed the 9th day of January, 1837, John Armitage, Minister.” 


To this memorandum is appended the following note :—‘‘ John 
Armitage (Minister of Horningsham), as above, has sent the book or 
Register of Births and Burials with his consent, and also that of his 
Deacons, Messrs. Thomas Thorne, James Garrett, and Edward Barber, 
each residing in the parish aforesaid.’ The Register extends from 
1784 to 1837.* 


The wide prevalence of Puritan sentiment in West Wilts, East 
Somerset, and the neighbouring parts of Dorset, was, as tradition 
states, due to the abiding influence of the Scots who worshipped in the 
old Meeting House at Horningsham. They would, of course, be Pres- 
byterians, but their isolation would make them practical, though not 
theoretical, Congregationalists. It is interesting to find that towards 
the end of the 16th century, Francis Johnson, Pastor (1598-1617) 
of the Exiles’ Church at Amsterdam, writes of “‘a church professing 
the same faith with us”’ in the West of England. This clearly points 
to Horningsham. Those who dispute this may well be asked to point 
to any other Nonconformist chapel in that part of England to which 
such words could be applied. Of the English persons whose mar- 
riages are recorded in the public registers of Amsterdam between 
1598 and 1617, no less than 17 came thither from Somerset, and several 
of these are known to have been Nonconformists. 


I wrote recently to the present Marquis of Bath, hoping to obtain from him the dates 
ie various leases of the Chapel property, and mentioned that the last was in 1828. He 
sent me the following reply :- 
*Longleat, Warminster, 29/12/15. 
* Dear Sir,—I have no old leases of the Chape lat Horningsham that I can find, but the one 
28, and the subse quent ones, for it is not the last, have all been granted to the Independents 
vain, yours faithfully, ** BATH, 
). G. Atkinson, Esq.” 
Che only fresh information in this letter is with respect to the leases after 1828, which were 
ntly unknown to the Rev. H. Mayo Gunn when he wrote his “ Tri-centenary Memorial” 
66, Itis well known that the Independents have held the Chapel since 1828. 





Mr. Henry Room, Portrait Painter. Mr. W. B. Shaw has furnished 
vith the following particulars regarding the artist who painted the 
trait of the Rev. Dr. James Hamilton, now in possession of the 
iety. Henry Room, portrait painter, practised chiefly at Birming- 
in, and enjoyed a reputation there. He was residing at Pentonville 
1826, and exhibited a portrait at the Royal Academy. In 1827-8 
ent portraits to Birmingham for exhibition. In .1830 he went to 
don and continued to exhibit his portraits. Whilst practising there, 
ainted ‘“‘ The Interview of Queen Adelaide with the Madagascar 
uces at Windsor,” and “ The Caffre Chief's Examination before 
House of Commons Committee.’ Many of his portraits were 
neraved for the ‘“‘ Evangelical Magazine.’ He did not exhibit at the 
\cedemy between 1840-7, but in 1848 sent his last work, He died 
Auvust 27th, 1850, aged 48 years, 
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New Light on the Story of the Old Scots 
Church, London. 


PART I. 


By THe Rey. ALEX. JEFFREY. 


HAT is now known as Trinity Church, Canonbury, is the oldest 
existing Presbyterian Church in London, and from various 
standpoints the most interesting. For nearly two hundred 

and fifty years, under the names of Founders’ Hall, London Wall, 
or Canonbury, its worship and work have been carried on without 
interruption. It is cause for thankfulness that through all these 
years the Gospel of Divine Grace has been faithfully proclaimed by 
its Ministers, and the Sacraments of the Church have been regularly 
and duly administered. And it is additional cause for thankfulness 
that the recent revival of the Congregation’s life and work gives good 
ground for believing that there are still in store for it many years of 
usefulness. 


It was the intention of the writer to give as fully as possible a 
history of the Congregation, supplying lacunae, incorporating fresh 
material, and correcting errors where they had crept in. But the 
limitations of space and other circumstances have interfered with this, 
and all that can be done meanwhile is to give brief notices of the 
ministers, and to put down certain data which have recently come to 
light, so that they may be available for the use of future annalists. 
[Almost at the last moment it has been found necessary to break the 
paper in two, and hold over the second part for next Journal.| 


Authorities.—It is fairly well known that the story of the Congrega- 
tion up to the year 1808 has been told con amore, and with much accuracy 
and fulness of detail, by Mr. Walter Wilson, in Vol. IT. (pages 460-514) 
of his invaluable work on the “ History and Antiquities of Dissenting 
Churches in London.’ For the early history of the Church, his narra-’ 
tive is indispensable, and has been largely drawn upon by succeeding 
writers. In 1882 the Rev. George Wilson, M.A., the twentieth minister 
of the Congregation, published a charmingly-written booklet of 48 pages 
entitled “‘ Memorials of the Old Ministers.’ This sketch was prepared 
by Mr. Wilson for two lectures which he gave to his people, and con- 
sequently does not give many details. Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, 
a nephew of William Black, the novelist, and a grandson of the Rev. 
Dr. John Edmond, the first minister of Park Church, Highbury, dealt 
with the subject in a well-written volume entitled, ‘‘ The Scots Churches 
in England,” published by Blackwood and Sons in 1906. He devotes 
nearly forty pages to the story of ‘‘ The First Scots Church in London,” 
bringing it up to date and adding some new facts of value and interest. 


Ministers.—It may be well to give here what may claim to be the 
first complete list, with dates (some of them approximate), of the 
Church’s ministers. 





MEETING PLACES. 
FounpDERS’ Hatt, 1672-1764. LONDON WALL, 1764-1857. 
CANONBURY, 1857-1916. 


DENOMINATIONAL CONNECTION. 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 1672-1843. ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN, 1843-1916. 


MINISTERS. 
ALEX. CARMICHAEL, 1672 (?)-1676. 
JEREMIAH MARSDEN, 1676-1684. 
NIcHOLAS BLAKIF, 1684-1698. 
RoBERT FLEMING, JUN., 1698-1716. 
Dr. Jonn CummMIneG, 1716-1729. 
Dr. Wm. WIsHART, 1 


out, Whe 


~I 


wn 


Dr. Rospert Youne, 1803-1813. 
Dr. Wm. MANUEL, 1815-1826. 
HueuH Bariure MACLEAN, 1827-1829. 
FerRGuS JARDINE, 1830-1831. 
Dr. W. K. Tweepter, 1833-1836. 
Dr. J. C. Burns, 1837-1843. 
Dr. Wm. Niconson, 1844-1850. 
Wm. BALLANTYNE, 1852-1875. 
ALEX. SKENE, 1876-1879. 
GEORGE WILSON, 1880-1888. 
RoBERT Wytik, 1889-1897. 
JAMES MARCHANT (Missioner), 1897-1899. 
23. J. Kerr Craic, 1899-1909. 
24. I. GwessIn JENKtNS, 1909-1910. 
25. Joun MitcHetyt, 1910-1911. 
26. E. Liuywetyn WILuiAms, 1912-1916. 


A Notable List.—This is in some respects a notable list. It 
contains the names of two ministers distinguished enough to 
find a place in the “ Dictionary of National Biography,” the 
Rev. RoBpert FiLemine, Jun., the friend of King William the 
Third, and of Principal Carstares, and the author of a remarkable 
‘Discourse on the Rise and Fall of the Papacy,” a man of great 
learning who was offered the Principalship of Glasgow University 
and modestly declined it ; and the Rev. Dr. Henry Hunter, for more 
than thirty years a leading and popular London preacher, and an able 
and voluminous author, whose “‘ Sacred Biography” and other religious 
works had a very large sale, and whose translation of Lavater’s “‘ Essay 
on Physiognomy,” in five volumes (illustrated by upwards of 800 
engravings), sold at £30 per copy! Besides these “‘two mighties,” 
the list includes the names of seven Doctors of Divinity, one of whom 
became the Principal of Edinburgh University (Dr. Wishart). Of the 
others, one became a Professor of Hebrew in the Presbyterian Theologi- 
cal College at Melbourne (Rev. Alex. Skene, M.A.); another lived to be 
Moderator of the General Assembly of the Scottish Free Church (Rev. 
Dr. J. C. Burns); whilst yet another was Moderator of the Synod 
of the Presbyterian Church in England (Rev. W. Ballantyne). Two 
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were Lecturers for a time in the Church’s College at Queen Square 
House, London (Dr. Nicholson and Mr. Ballantyne), and one became 
Editorial Superintendent of the B. and F. Bible Society (Rev. Geo. 
Wilson, M.A.). 


First Meeting Place.—Although there exists no authentic record 
of the founding of the Congregation, the date commonly assumed, 
the Indulgence of King Charles II. in 1672, may be taken 
as approximately correct. There were earnest Scottish Presby- 
terians in London before that date*, and it can hardly he 
doubted that they would meet occasionally at least for worship 
after their own form, in private houses, But there does not appear to 
have been any regular meeting place or ministry amongst them till about 
this date. The first meeting place of the “ Society,’ as it was called, 
was the Hall of the Founders’ Company, at the top of Founders’ Hall 
Court, off Lothbury, behind the Bank of England, and close to St. 
Margaret’s Church. The lower part of this building was occupied for a 
number of years as a tavern, and the upper as a place of worship, 
an incongruous arrangement (not so incongruous then as it would he 
to-day) which has been kept up in many large towns until within com- 
paratively recent times. 


First Three Ministers.—The little flock appears to have wor- 
shipped in this Upper Room for a quarter of a century during 
the ministries of Alexander Carmichael, Jeremiah Marsden, and 
Nicholas Blakie. The exact date of the commencement of 
ALEXANDER CARMICHAEL’S ministry at Founders’ Hall is not 
known. But as he was ejected from the parish church of Pitten- 
weem, in Fife, fer fidelity to Presbytery and the Covenant, and was 
afterwards arrested,. tried and banished for “ illegal preaching ”’ early 
in 1672, and sought refuge in London, we may well believe that thie 
little company would gladly welcome him as their first pastor some time 
during that year. The few glimpses we have of the man show him to 
have been an earnest, godly and devoted minister of a somewhat stern 
and rigid Covenanting type. Under his care the Society grew steadily, 
and he was greatly lamented when, in less than four years, he was 
removed by death. 


His successor, JEREMIAH MARSDEN, born in 1626, was the second 
son of the Rev. Ralph Marsden, an eminent and worthy Puritan 
minister of West Kirby, Cheshire. After spending two years at Cam- 
bridge University, Jeremiah Marsden became a school teacher, and later 
an occasional preacher and an assistant to other ministers. The days 
were dark and evil, and Marsden had to endure much hardship as 
an itinerant preacher from 1662 onwards. He travelled all over tlic 
North.of England and in parts of Ireland, spending not a little time in 
prison, and having many removals. He succeeded Mr. Carmichael 
at Founders’ Hall in 1676. But even then his troubles did not end. 
He was unjustly suspected of political plotting, and was ordered 
to desist from preaching. But the good man refused, and was com- 
mitted to Newgate prison, from which he was released by death in 
1684, in the 58th year of his age, a martyr in reality if not in name. 

The third minister was NicHoLAS BLAKIE, who had been ejected 
from the parish of Roberton, in Lanarkshire, in 1662, and after enduring 


* The Scottish Corporation got its First Charter from Charles II. on June 30th, 1605, 
and its Second Charter on November 16th, 1676. 
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many hardships, found his way to London towards the close of the 
reign of Charles II. For twenty years he had been without a regular 
charge, spending his time in preaching in London and elsewhere. 
He had been one amongst many Presbyterian ministers who remained 
in London when the Great Plague broke out, that he might attend to the 
bodily and spiritual needs of its stricken inhabitants. He appears 
to have laboured for about fourteen years at Founders’ Hall, and as he 
was a good preacher as well as a scholarly man, the Society grew steadily 
during his pastorate. 


Robert Fleming, Junr. In June, 1698, the Church received 
fourth and best-known minister, the Rev. RoBert FLEMING, THE 
YOUNGER, so called to distinguish him from his father, who also was a 
preacher of mark, and a man of ripe scholarship who had learnt in 
Holland lessons of toleration, and wrote a notable book on “ The 
Fulfilling of Scripture.” The Younger Fleming was born at Cambuslang, 
N.B., where his father was parish minister, about the year 1660. The 
main incidents in his life are well known.* He was educated by an 
uncle, who was minister of Ormiston, East Lothian. The lad grew up 
imbued with strong evangelical principles. He signed a solemn 
Covenant of Dedication at the age of thirteen, and resolved to con- 
secrate himself to the work of the Gospel ministry, although he knew 
that trials and persecutions were likely to befall him. After his father 
was ejected from his living in Scotland, he sought refuge, like many other 
ministers, in Holland, taking his son with him. In Holland young 
Fleming had the advantage of completing his studies at the famous 
Universities of Leyden and Utrecht. He was privately ordained 
in 1688, without special charge. Thereafter he spent four years 
in private tuition in England. On returning to Holland he was chosen 


minister of the English Presbyterian congregation at Leyden. His 
father was then minister of the historic Scots Kirk at Rotterdam. 
On his death, Robert Fleming, Junr., was called to the pastorate (1695). 
The congregation was large and prosperous, and during his brief 
ministry the present church was erected and opened for public worship 

October, 1697, Fleming preaching a memorable sermon on the 
occasion.+ 


When Nicholas Blakie died in the following year, the Founders’ 
Hall flock gave a cordial invitation to Mr. Fleming to become their 
istor. Their call was warmly supported by King William III., 
id Principal Carstares, both of whom had known him intimately 
Holland, and were anxious to have the benefit of his counsel and 
elp in their efforts to effect a satisfactory settlement of the Church of 
otland on Presbyterian lines. To the great regret of his Rotterdam 
ick, Fleming accepted the call. His ministry at Founders’ Hall was a 
arked success. 
Shortly after his settlement, the lease of the Founders’ Hall 
pired. As the place had become too small for the congregation, 
Trustees, on the renewal of the lease, which was for forty years, 
‘tained from the Founders’ Company permission to add three 
illeries to the hall and to heighten the roof. The enlarging, repairing 


* For a good summary, see the Rev. Alex. Gordon’s notice in Vol. XIX. of the “ Dic- 
nary of National Biography,’ 


t The Rotterdam Kirk is to-day internally very much as when Fleming opened it. The 
k oak pews are there, and the canopy of the pulpit is still upheld by a thistle. The building 


nostly of brick, but all the stones used in its construction were brought. from Pittenweem 
i! | Queensferry by Scottish shipowners at their own expense 
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and beautifying of the building involved an outlay of £690 12s. 10d., 
says Dr. Young, in his MS. “ Record of London Wall,” a large sum in 
those days. The money was subscribed without any appeal to the 
outside public. Amongst the contributors were the Duke of Queens- 
berry (£50), and the Earl of Hyndford (£25). -It is doubtful whether 
either of them were members of the congregation. Dr. Young thinks 


the donation from the Duke of Queensberry may have been obtained 
by Mr. Fleming through the influence of Lord Carmichael, a near 
relative of ‘his own, who was Principal Secretary of State for Scotland, 


REV. ROBERT FLEMING, JUNR. 


one of His Majesty’s Privy Councillors, and Chancellor of Glasgow 
University. The accounts show that the last item of the bill was paid 
on July 15th, 1702. 

Mr. Fleming inherited his father’s scholarly tastes and habits. 
He was also a man of singular modesty, being true to the maxim he 
chose for his motto, ‘‘ Libere sed modeste,” which has been paraphrased 
thus, ‘‘ Be as free as you please, so you be as modest as you are free. 
Although he was often consulted by King William and paid frequent 
visits to Kensington Palace, ‘‘ his modesty and prudence were such 
(says Walter Wilson) ‘“‘ that he desired, whenever he was called to Court, 
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it might be done with the greatest privacy.’’ When offered the Princi- 
palship of Glasgow University by his kinsman, Lord Carmichael, 
he quietly but firmly declined it. He was much esteemed by the 
English Presbyterian ministers of London, and openly took his place 
beside them as a Protestant Dissenter. He was one of their “‘ Merchant 
Lecturers’ at Salters’ Hall, and the leader of the Three Denominations 
(Presbyterian, Independent and Baptist) when they approached Queen 
Anne with an address of congratulation on the Union between England 
and Scotland in 1707. 

Although liberal and progressive in his theology and opposed to 
subscription, Mr. Fleming held orthodox views on the person and work 
of Christ. His book on “ Christology ’’ (in three volumes) had a large 
circulation in his day ; but he is best known by his discourse (expanded 
into a treatise) on ‘‘ The Rise and Fall of the Papacy,” in which he 
foretold the fall of the French Monarchy in 1794, as well as the Revolu- 
tionary upheaval of 1848. Mr. Fleming did not pose as a prophet 
of the modern Cumming or Baxter type. He was a reverent student 
of Holy Scripture and human history, and modestly stated the con- 
clusions at which he had arrived and the grounds on which he had 
reached them. He was a man of much prayer and of a contemplative 
spirit, and could honestly say, as he does in the introduction to his 
‘ Christology,” that he had ever loved to expose himself as little as 
possible “to the observation, censure and talk of this noisy, trouble- 
some and tumultuous world.” His kind-heartedness and benevolence 
showed themselves in gifts to the poor, one of which is recorded in 
Mr. Ellison’s Notes. During Mr. Fleming’s ministry, his friend, 
Principal Carstares presented the Church with a pulpit timepiece, or 
* Watch Dial,”’ as it is called, the cost of which is given as £15. It has 
long since disappeared. 


Dr. J. Cumming. The next minister, Dr. John Cumming, was born 
in Ulster in 1685, of Scottish parentage. After being trained for the 
ministry at Glasgow, he came to England, and for a time held a charge 
in Cambridge. He was a staunch Protestant and Nonconformist, 
and sided with the English Dissenters in their doctrinal and political 
views. He was much trusted and highly esteemed by his English 
Presbyterian brethren during the trying reign of Queen Anne. An 
earnest preacher and a diligent pastor, he took a prominent part in the 
Salters’ Hall controversy of 1719, and in the discussions which followed. 
He was an able defender of the doctrine of the Deity of Christ, and voted 
in favour of subscription. It may be noted here that none of the 
ministers of the Scots Church lapsed into Arian or Socinian error ; 
in the darkest days of the Church’s history they kept ‘‘ the Faith.” 
Edinburgh University bestowed on Dr. Cumming the degree of D.D. 
in acknowledgment of his learning and ability. 


The First Annual Dinner. When Mr. Ellison, the Treasurer of the 
Church already referred to, was elected to the Eldership, he was one 
of four who were ordained on November 5th, 1717, on which occasion 
Dr. Cumming preached a sermon which was afterwards printed. It 
was ‘‘Gunpowder Plot’? commemoration-day, and this led the 
preacher to deal with Protestant principles rather than with the duties 
of the Eldership. The Annual Dinner of the Congregation, which 
became a notable function in its history, was held for the first time 
after this ordination. The friends of the Church dined together at the 
Fountain Tavern, Stock’s Market. The charge for the dinner was the 
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moderate sum of 2s. 6d. In the following year, November 5th, 1713, 
we learn that the Congregation dined together at Weavers’ Hall, Basin 
hall Street. The attendance on this occasion was 95, and the cost 
of the ticket 3s. “The dinner,” says the recorder of it, “ gave great 
satisfaction, and was adorned with many fine Scots gentlemen, an 
that of the best rank: amongst them was that learned divine, M 
Chambers, Principal of the College of Aberdeen.”’ 


A Methodical Elder. Mr. Ellison telle us in his Notes that aft 
the ordination the elders, being now six, 


divided themselves in 
three parte (two each), for the 


more convenient despatch of Chur 
affairs.” The occasion of the division is thus celebrated by the wort! 
Mr Flew nim a note im oki folw 


We divide im three but act nh one, 


To serve God's Church abroad at hore 
Dr. Young edds this comment The amiable foibles of good men a 
worthy of being preserved 


Dr. Wm. Wishart. The next minister, the Rev. Da. Wii. 


WisHart, was the son of « Principal of Edinburgh University wi 


he wae called to Founder lia he wee the 


pastor of a large par 
in Glasgow 4 man of learnt 


y and culture, he made many friet 


amongst the London literati of his day Although he was mor 
scholar then a preacher, the Society appears to have grown under |! 
care He was appointed to the Principalship of Edinburgh Univers 


in 1737, but never lost his interest in Founders’ Hall. 

John Partington. Hie seuceesor wes Joun PartixnoTror, wil 
though born in Scotland and trained for the ministry of the Scott 
Church, migrated in early life to England and became a minister 
Northwich, in Cheshire, before there was a meeting-place there. At 
meeting of the Cheshire Classis in August, 1720, “ he was examine 


approved, and allowed to preach as a candidate,” and was subsequent 
ordained Two years later he was called to Knutsford. 


He appea 
to have been a preacher of more than average ability, and to have he 
Congregational views, although there was little at that time to disti 
guish Presbyterians from Independents. Later on he was translat: 
to Coventry, and then to London. After a six years’ pastorate 
Hampstead, he was called to Founders’ Hall, where he minister 
till his death in 1749. As a noted London preacher he, attended 
clerical gathering at Knutsford in 1744, and received the “ than! 
of the brethren for his good sermon.” 


William Steele. The Rev. Wm. Sreere, who had been a successf 
minister in Scotland, was called and settled at Founders’ Hall in 175). 
after the Church had been without a regular pastor for nearly two year- 
He was in failing health at the time and died within six month 
The Congregation raised what was then the large sum of £250 for h 
widow and children. It may be mentioned that it showed a lik 
liberality in succouring the widow and six children of Dr. John Cum 
ming, who were left without means. Before Mr. Steele’s death, an 
assistant and successor hed been secured for him in the person of th 
Rev. Robert Lawson, a licentiate from Dumfriesshire, during. whose 
pastorate the Church at London Wall was built, and after whose time 
fresh material for elucidating the story of the Church and its ministers 
becomes more plentiful. 


To be concluded in next Journal.) 
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Two Biographies from the Fasti of the Church 


Wuics ts pemnc Prerarep spy Mr. W. B. SHaw. 


Brown, M.A., Edin., 1820, D.D., Glasgow, 1843. Rev. James Reid. 
only son of Robert Brown, of Coldstream, by his wife Isabella, 
ghter of James Reid, of the same place. Dr. Brown, whose portrait 
just been presented to the Historical Society by his trustees, 
born at Coldstream on December 6th, 1792. At a very early age 
parents removed to London, where their son, the subject of these 
es, was principally educated In 1816, he matriculated at Glasgow 
versity, and after a single seasion & attendan ., proceeded to the 


r university of Edinburgh, continuing there for his theological 
g. and on May l4th, 1819. was licensed by the Presbytery of 
wick \ year later, he was duly laureated at Edinburgh. and then 


uw 


me tutor in the family of Lord Maconachy. afterwards in that of 
Wilkie, of Faidon lowards the end of 1823, he received a cal! 
m February 10th, 1824, was ordained and inducted into thw 
toral charge of the High Meeting at Berwick-on-Tweed, in succession 
Rev. Wm. Johnetone, deceased His ministry there was highly 
casful He waa called to London, and on November 18th, 1831, 
ted into the pastorate of the Scots Church, Swallow Street, London, 
rccession to the Rev. William Wodrow, resigned. The call, with 
stations over the signatures of Rev. Fergus Jardine, of London 
ill, and the Rev. Dr. John Crombie, is also in the Society § Possession 
very month following his settlement in London he was elected 
derator of the Scots Presbytery of London. In that capacity, 
had much to do with the heresy case affecting Edward Irving, of 
gent Square. On him fell the duty of declaring the Presbytery’s 
dict that Irving “ had rendered himself unfit t6é remain the Minister 
the National Scotch Church. Dr. Brown's London Manse, off 
cadilly, became an important centre where distinguished ecclesiasti 
figures foregather. There the great Dr. Thomas Chalmers usually 
iyed when in London. In_ 1837, he (Dr. Brown) accompanied 
deputation from the Church of Scotland to congratulate Queen 
toria on her Accession. When, in 1843, the Scottish Disruption 
| to a disruption in the Presbytery of London, Dr. Brown, Dr. John 
Cumming, of Crown Court Church, London, and the Rev. Samuel 
‘lair, of Dudley, adhered to the Establishment and formed themselves 
to a minority Presbytery. The Swallow Street Congregation, hitherto 
ry considerable and very influential, was much affected in conse- 
ence of these changes. Dr. Brown, accepting a presentation to 
the Middle Church, Greenock, was admitted to that charge on October 
26th of the same year. He laboured there for 17 years, and died 
the Manse on October 3rd, 1860, in the 68th year of his age and 
the 36th of his ministry, and was interred at Greenock 
Dr. Brown was for many years on the staff of the “ Times” 
newspaper, as writer on Scottish ecclesiastical questions. A fine stained 
vlass window in the Church at Greenock perpetuates the memory of 
a faithful pastor and friend. 
Dr. Brown was married on November llth, 1824, by the Rev. 
John Gordon, D.D., to Mary, daughter of the late John Burke, of 10, 
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St. Andrew’s Square, Edinburgh, where the ceremony took place. 
There was one son, James Reid Brown, who died many years ago, 
and a daughter, Catherine Isabella, who died in Edinburgh, August 10th, 
1915, aged 90 years. To Miss Brown and her nephews, F. Stuart 
Silver, the well-known Midlothian artist, and Mr. G. W. Currie, M.P., 
the Society is indebted for the Portrait above referred to. 


Young, M.D., Edin., 1846. James Hume. The second son and 
sixth child of the Rev. James Young, Minister of Eckford, Scotland, 
by his wife, Marion, daughter of James Hume, Schoolmaster, of Lass- 
wade. Dr. Young was born at the Manse on October 11th, 1819. 

He was but three years old when his father died, and his widow, 
with her seven little children, the eldest of whom was but 10 years old, 
and the youngest a girl of one year, removed to St. Boswell’s, 
Roxburghshire. There she supported her little family by taking girl 
boarders and teaching for many years, and was able to educate her two 
sons for the medical profession. : 

Dr. Young was educated at Mr. Clazz’s School at Selkirk, where he 
was prepared for his matriculation at Edinburgh University, which took 
place in 1837. There he pursued his arts and medical courses with 
credit, and on completing the same, joined his elder brother in private 
practice at Hong Kong. This was in 1847, and the saintly William 
Chalmers Burns, then newly arrived in China, numbered the two 
brothers among the small congregation of Europeans to whom he 
ministered during the first days of his noble career in China. 

Moved partly by the death of his wife in 1848, and the stirring 
appeals of Mr. Burns, Dr. Young offered himself to the Foreign Missions 
Committee of the English Presbyterian Church, and being accepted 
by the Synod of 1849, joined hands with William Burns on January Ist, 
1850. In February, Mr. Burns went to Canton, and Dr. Young pro- 
ceeded to Amoy, the latter joining a party of other missionaries who 
were leaving Hong Kong for that region. There he laboured for some 
years ; his medical skill proving the greatest blessing in these early 
days. The special remedy he propounded for opium smokers is, 
sixty years after the death of its discoverer, still used in China. Dr. 
Young was first married in 1847, to Margaret, daughter of Andrew 
Hutchinson, farmer, Markinsh, Fife, but she only lived ten months 
after. He was married a second time on May 28th, 1851, by special 
licence at the British Consulate at Amoy, to Sarah, daughter of William 
Harvett, Esq., of Birmingham, a Government Official connected with 
roads. Mrs. Young was labouring in China for the Society for Promot 
ing Female Education in the East, so her experiences were of great 
value to her husband. 

In February, 1853, the great China War broke out, and at the same 
time Mrs. Young’s health began to fail, and on December 3rd, 1853, 
she passed away. This second loss, together with other trials, so 
affected Dr. Young’s health, that he was compelled to quit China 
in the summer of 1854. . So grave was his condition that Mr. Burns 
was obliged to bring him home. The elder of the two children, Jessie, 
came with them; the younger one, then three months old, being left 
in charge of Dr. and Mrs. Hirschberg, German Missionaries in China. 
Nearly two years elapsed before she was brought home to Buccleuch 
Place, Edinburgh, to be cared for by her grandmother and two aunis. 

Dr. Young died at Musselburgh, near Edinburgh, on February 11th, 
1855, in the 36th year of his age and the fifth year of his missionary 
labours, and was interred in the Grange Cemetery, Edinburgh. His 
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elder daughter, Jessie, born March 15th, 1852, died in Edinburgh on 
November 8th, 1859. 

Her death called forth from the pen of Mrs. Barbour, of Bonskeid, 
that delightful little volume, “‘ The Child of the Kingdom,”’ which has 
passed through many editions. The younger and only surviving 
member of the family, Sarah Marion, married, April 30th, 1889, the 
Reverend Thomas Currie, M.A., successively minister of Warrender 
Park Free Church, Edinburgh, colleague to the late Rev. David 
McEwan, D.D., at Clapham Road Church, London, and now the 
honoured minister of Langside Hill United Free Church, Glasgow. 

Of the two oil portraits presented to the Society, the smaller, 
with Eildon Hill behind, was painted by Train, of Kelso, in Mrs. Young’s 
garden at St. Boswell’s; the larger portrait was painted in China, 
and represents Dr. Young as he was during his active missionary career. 





The Funeral of Martin Bucer. 


ARTIN BUCER.—I recently purchased ‘‘ The Journal of King 
Edward’s Reign, written with his own hand,”’ which was printed 
from his manuscript, now in the British Museum, by the Claren- 

don Historical Society. In it King Edward writes, 28th February, 
1550: ‘‘ The Learned Man Bucerus died at Cambridge ; who was two 
days after buried in St. Mary’s Church, at Cambridge ; all the whole 
University, with the whole Town, bringing him to the Grave, to the 
number of 3,000 Persons. After there was an Oration of Mr. Haddon 
made very eloquently at his Death, and a Sermon of (Dr. Parker) ; 
after that Mr. Redman made a third Sermon; which three Sermons 
made the people wonderfully to lament his Death. Last of all, all the 
Learned Men of the University made their Epitaphs in his praise, 
laying them on his Grave.” 

The first oration was delivered by. Walter Haddon. He was 
then Regius Professor of Civil Law in the University. He was a 
Reformer. With John Cheke (after Sir John) he edited ‘‘ Reformatio 
Legum Ecclesiasticarum.” 

Dr. Matthew Parker, afterwards Archbishop of Canterbury, 
followed. He spoke in the highest appreciation of Bucer. In closing, 
he said ‘‘ that God had placed him among them as the chief Master 
Workman, who omitted no day, no hour, in bringing somewhat which 
seemed fit for the building of God’s House.” 

The Master of Trinity College, John Redman, delivered the last 
oration. 

Dr. Macalister informs me that his body was dug up and burnt, 
and the remains scattered on the ground outside the Church. Mary 
was brought up a Roman Catholic. When she became Queen, she 
restored the authority of Rome, and made every effort to destroy 
the Protestants. Many suffered martyrdom by her orders. In 1566, 
Cranmer was burnt at Oxford, and the thoroughness of her actions 
is shown by the treatment of Bucer. Queen Elizabeth got the tomb 
restored, but the body was gone and no fragment was put in the tomb ; 
it was empty. 

Wn. CARRUTHERS. 

Note.—For portrait and a short notice of Martin Bucer, see the 
Society’s Journal, page 15. 
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Presbyteriana. 


North Shields Communion Token. Herdman and other authori- 
ties identify the square leaden token bearing on the obverse H.M., 
with N.S. beneath ; reverse, A.D., 1781, as indicating Hamilton Murray, 
North Shields. This, however, is not correct, as Hamilton Murray 
spent the whole of his ministerial career at Gateshead (Rev. Herbert 
A. Whitelaw, present minister), and was not born until eight years after 
the date upon the token. Hamilton Murray, whose portrait was 
presented to him by his people, and afterwards engraved in mezzotint, 
died at 37, West Street, Gateshead, on January 21st, 1844, in the 
55th year of his age and the 26th year of his ministry, and was interred 
in St. Edmund’s Churchyard, by the side of his predecessor and father- 
in-law, the Reverend William McConnell, second minister in tlic 
Mirk Lane Succession. The specimen referred to has since been 
identified as that of the High Meeting, North Shields, on the authority 
of the historian of Howard Street Presbyterian Church, and was cast 
during the ministry of the Rev. James Rae, whose pastorate extende:| 
from 1759 to 1803. W. B.S. 


Bishop and Presbyter. It is held by all leading scholars that 
these two terms, in the New Testament, indicate one and the same 
office. Dr. Lightfoot’s opinion weighs most with Anglicans, but many 
more opinions to the same effect could be cited from the earliest ages 
to the present. Let one suffice here, that of a martyr in the 16th cen 
tury. In the year 1537 there was published what was known as 
Matthew's translation of the Bible into English. The real name o! 
Thomas Matthew was John Rogers, the worthy who was martyre:| 
at Smithfield in 1555. He contributed numerous annotations to hi 
translation. One of these is a comparison of Titus 7., 5, and Titus i. 
7; and Rogers says :—‘‘ Bisshopes and Elders (i.e., presbyters) 
is all one, an officer chosen to governe the congregation in doctryne an 
lyvynge.” This translation of the Bible obtained, by Cranmer’s 
action, the licence of Henry VIII., and thus the King of England at th: 
time of the Reformation may be said to have given his authority to 
the distinctive principle of Presbyterian Church government.—E. G. A 


Kirk. This word, endeared to generations in Scotland, is not a 
favourite in England. Southerners are given to pronouncing it with : 
sort of contemptuous tone, and with as much (or as little) of the “ birr ” 
as they can manage to produce. “ Kirk’’ comes from the Greek word 
kuriake, which means the Lord’s, or of the Lord, and is used only twic: 
in the New Testament, once in connection with the Lord’s Supper, 
and once in connection with the Lord’s Day, but never as regards 
any building. Thus “ Kirk’’ means the House of the Lord. Whai 
can be grander ? Anyone with the sense of hearing must admit that 
kirk is much nearer to the original word than church. Take the testi- 
mony of an English witness. In the middle of the 16th century, Sir 
John Cheke published a translation of St. Matthew's Gospel into 
English, with marginal notes. One of these notes is on Matthew avi., 18, 
and is as follows (I give the original spelling, which preserves th¢ 
antique aroma) :—‘‘ This word, church, into the which we torn (i.e., 
turn) ecclesia, is the hous wheer the outcalled do meet, and heer Godde’s 
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word and use common praier and thanksgiving to God. For it cometh 
of the Greek, kuriakon, which word served in the primitive church for 
the commons (7.e., public) house of praier and sacramentes, as appeareth 
in Eusebius, . . . We, following the Greek, calle this house, 
as the north doth yet moor truli sound it, the kurk, and we, moor 
corruptli and French-like, the church.” A noteworthy passage from 
Archbishop French’s ‘‘ Study of Words” (page 122) may be cited 
here :—‘* I see no sufficient reason to dissent from those who derive 
it from the Greek kuriake, ‘ that which pertains to the Lord,’ or ‘ the 
house which is the Lord’s. A difficulty indeed meets us here. How 
explain the presence of a Greek word in the vocabulary of our Anglo- 
Saxon forefathers ? For that we derive it mediately from them, 
and not immediately from the Greek is certain. What contact, direct 
or indirect, between the languages will account for this? The 
explanation is curious. The Anglo-Saxons, and other tribes of the 
Teutonic stock, were almost universally converted through contact 
with the Latin Church in the Western provinces of the Roman Empire, 
or by its missionaries. Some Goths on the Lower Danube had been 
brought at an earlier date to the knowledge of Christ by Greek mission- 
aries from Constantinople, and this kuriake, or * church,’ did with certain 
other words pass over from the Greek to the Gothic tongue ; and these 
Goths—the first converted, and the first, therefore, with a Christian 
vocabulary—lent the word in their turn to the other German tribes, 
among these to our Anglo-Saxon; and by this circuit it has come 
round from Constantinople to us.” E. G. A. 


The Last Survivor of the Ejected of 1662. Benjamin Flower, 
the ejected Vicar of Cardiff, became the first pastor of a Presbyterian 
Church organised in Devizes. His great labours led to his being called 
“the Apostle of Wiltshire Dissenters.’ The story of his resignation 
of the pastorate is related in a paper extracted from the diary of Defoe’s 
friend, Thomas Webb, once a member of the congregation :—‘‘ 1709, 
April 10. The reverend Father in God; Mr. Benjamin Flower, adminis- 
tered the Lord’s Supper to us, this day being by him desired to be his last 
day of doing so; his great age, being eighty-two years old, not admit- 
ting him to take the journey, or so hard work upon him; therefore 
he desired the whole work might be left to Mr. Chauncey, and he 
excused, which was agreed unto. And so accordingly, after the 
Sacrament, he took his leave of us, which made tears run from 
the eyes of almost all the congregation, telling us he was super- 
annuated for the work, and he knew not one alive but himself that was 
thrust out by the Bartholomew Act; all his brethren having got the 
start of him, and got home before him ; and what he was left behind so 
long for, God only knew! But we have received much good from his 
lips ; they have dropped honey and the honeycomb !”’ Dr. Charles 
Stanford well declares that this MS. furnishes a clear refutation of the 
report printed by Bishop Kennett, to the effect “that Mr. Flower, 
after the Restoration, returned to his native Gloucestershire, conformed, 
and had a benefice there.” KE. G. A. 


Captain Cook, the Circumnavigator. Sir Herbert Samuel, M.P., 
unveiled a few months ago the third English memorial to the great 
circumnavigator, Captain James Cook (1728-79). It took the form of a 
Bronze Tablet in the Old Michael Portgate School at Great Ayton, in 
Cleveland, where he had got what little education he had. The first, 
a (tranite Column, stands on the Cleveland Hills in sight of his birth- 
place at Marton, four miles south of Middlesbro’, and the second, a 
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Bronze Statue, is in Whitby, from which he had his training as 
a seafarer, and was the gift a year or two ago of the Hon. Gervase 
Beckett, M.P. At a recent Cook celebration in Sydney, the fact was 
elicited that his tragic death at Hawaii (Sandwich Islands), was tlie 
result of his sailors having inadvertently spread their sails to dry on a 
strip of the beach consecrated to the native gods. Another fact not 
generally known regarding Captain Cook is his Scottish and Presby- 
terian ancestry, his father and mother being natives of the Parish of 
Ednam, in Roxburghshire, where his grandfather was an Elder in the 
Established Church during the ministry of the father of Thomson, the 
author of ‘‘ The Seasons.” R.S.R. 


Henry Winder, of Penruddock. Henry Winder was a name well 
known in connection with the Penruddock Presbyterian Congregation 
two hundred years ago. The first Henry Winder had a controversy 
with the Quakers of the neighbourhood, who brought a charge of chil«- 
murder against him. The second was a prominent figure in the closing 
stages of the ‘“‘ Tenant Right’”’ case in the Manor of Hutton John. 
The third Henry became an Arian Minister in Liverpool, Dr. Henry 
Winder. He left his Library to the Meeting House which is now 
represented by the Ullet Road Unitarian Church, Liverpool. It in- 
cludes several MS. Note Books which Henry Winder compiled when he 
was a student at Whitehaven Academy during the years 1708-1713 ; 
and, unfortunately, they have been omitted from the printed catalogue 
of the Ullet Road’ Library. They are of little interest, being notes 
upon the problems of Mathematics, Astronomy, ete., but the handwrit- 
ing is excellent, and the careful notes remind us of a clever boy who 
belonged to the Penruddock Congregation more than two hundred 
years ago. 





Rev. J. Hay Colligan’s Eighteenth Century Nonconformity.* Mr. 
Colligan’s volume on “ Eighteenth Century Nonconformity,” which 
was published on the eve of the Synod of 1915, after last year’s issue of 
the JouRNAL, has justified the high expectations of his friends, and 
increased the reputation which he had already earned by his book on 
“The Arian Movement.” The work bears marks of careful research 
and independent thinking on almost every page ; so that the “‘ Times ” 
is justified in writing of him, as it does in its notice of the book, as 
‘a scholarly ecclesiastical historian.” 

Mr. Colligan does not believe that the 18th century was so bad 
as it is commonly painted, but recognises that great principles of progress 
and development were at work within its strange and confused move- 
ments. Himself a staunch Evangelical Nonconformist, he is invariably 
fair-minded and tolerant towards those from whom he differs. The 
book has been well received by the press, and will be prized 
by all students of the religious and social condition of English Non- 
conformity during the period of which it treats. Many would have 
liked a fuller treatment of the subject ; but that, no doubt, will come in 
due time. Meanwhile, the author deserves our best thanks for his 
painstaking and impartial treatment of a confessedly difficult subject.— 


* Kighteenth Century Nonconformity.” By Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., of Liverpoo! 
London: Longmans, Green and Co. (23. 6d. net.) 
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Constitution of the Society. 


1. The name of the Society is THE PRESBYTERIAN HISTORICAL 
SocrETY OF ENGLAND. 


2. The purpose of the Society is to promote the study of the 
History of Presbytery in England, and to collect manuscripts, books, 
portraits, paintings, and other objects relating thereto. These shall 
become the property of the Presbyterian Church of England, and the 
Society shall act as custodian. : 

3. Any member of a Presbyterian Church may become a Member 
of the Society. The annual subscription shall be five shillings. Pay- 
ment of three guineas constitutes the donor a Life Member. 


4. The Society shall, at the Annual Meeting, elect a Council, 
consisting of a President, Vice-President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 
nine Members. Five shall form a quorum. 

5. The Moderator of Synod, the Clerk of Synod, the General 
Secretary, and the Convener of the Law and Historical Documents 
Committee, shall be ex-officio Members of Council. 

6. The Council shall meet at least three times a year, and the 
Annual Meeting of the Society shall be held on the Tuesday of Synod 
week. 

7. The Council shall present a Report annually to the Supreme 
Court of the Church, through its Law and Historical Documents 
Committee. 

8. This constitution shall not be altered except at the Annual 
Meeting by a two-thirds majority of the Members present and voting. 
Not less than fourteen days’ notice of any proposed change shall be 
given to the Secretary, whose duty.it shall be to communicate the 
same to the members at least ten days before the Meeting. 





Members of the Council, 1915-16. 


President—Rev. A. H. Drysdale, D.D. 
Vice-President—Dr. Wm. Carruthers, F.R.S. 


Secretary—Rev. Alex. Jeffrey, 39, Poppleton Road, Leytonstone, 
London, N.E. 


Treasurer—Mr. Andrew Cochrane, 503, Anlaby Road, Hull. 


Mr. E. G. Atkinson; Dr. 8S. W. Carruthers; Rev. J. Hay Col- 
lizan, M.A.; Rev. W. Hume Elliot; Rev. D. Fotheringham, J.P. ; 
Rev. J. T. Middlemiss; Rev. R. D. McGlashan; Mr. R. S. 
Robson; and Mr. W. B. Shaw. 

The London members of the Council form its Executive. 
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List of Members. 


(The names of Life Members are indicated by an asterisk.) 


Mr. E. G. Atkinson, Ashburnham, Shortlands, Kent. 

Mr. R. Barclay, 20, Plymouth Grove, Manchester. 

Rev. Thos. Barclay, M.A., Tainan, Formosa. 

*Mr. John Barr, 25, Renmuir Street, Tooting, London, S.W. 
Mr. James Barr, 31, Hotspur Street, Tynemouth. 

Rev. B. Bell, B.D., Lasarra, Upton, Birkenhead. 


Mr. Kenneth Macleod Black, 33, Fernleigh Road, Winchmore Hill, 
London, N. 


Rev. J. Howie Boyd, B.D., 20, Warwick Square, Carlisle. 

Mr. A. Theodore Brown, The Nunnery, St. Michael’s Hamlet, Liverpool. 
Mr. G. R. Bryce, 129, Ladbroke Road, London, W. 

Mr. R. J. Burns, 45, Norland Square, Holland Park, London, W. 
Rev. J. Cairns, J.P., 35, Little Heath, Charlton, London, S.E. 

Dr. W. Carruthers, F.R.S., 44, Central Hill, Norwood, London, 8.E. 
Dr. 8. W. Carruthers, 44, Central Hill, Norwood, London, 8.E. 

*Mr. A. Cochrane, senr., 503, Anlaby Road, Hull. 

Rev. J. Hay Colligan, M.A., 25, Park Way, Princes Avenue, Liverpool. 
Rev. Alex. Connell, B.D., 22, Linnet Lane, Liverpool. 

Rev. J. A. Bethune Cook, Gilstead, Newton, Singapore. 

Rev. J. Kerr Craig, 14, Lancaster Road, South Norwood, S8.E. 

Rev. Wm. Cross, M.A., The Manse, Singapore. 

Rev. Dr. A. H. Drysdale, The Manse, Morpeth. 

Rev. P. Duncan, B.D., The Manse, Louis Street, Hull. 


Rev. W. Hume Elliot, 11, Drakefield Road, Upper Tooting Park, 
London, 8.W. 


*Mr. A. Dodds Fairbairn, 48, Frognal, Hampstead, London, N.W. 


Mr. G. T. Feasey, Burnwood Lodge, Oakdale Road, Streatham, London, 
S.E. 


Dr. D. Hay Fleming, 4, Chamberlain Road, Edinburgh. 


Rev. D. Fotheringham, J.P., 86, Palace Gates Road, Wood Green, 
London, N. 


Dr, J. K. Fotheringham, 6, Blackhall Road, Oxford. 

Rev. Alex. Gordon, M.A., 35, Rosemary Street, Belfast. 

Mr. T. Holmes, 15, Alma Road, The Avenue, Southampton. 

Mr. R.. J. Hoy, 26, Coquet Terrace, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rev. C. H. Irwin, D.D., 18, High View Road, Norwood, London, 8.F. 
Rev. Alex. Jeffrey, 39, Poppleton Road, Leytonstone, London, N.E. 
Mr. G. H. Laurie, 23, Willow Bank Road, Birkenhead. 
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Kev. R. Leggat, Bankhill Manse, Berwick-on-Tweed. 


Mr. J. P. R. Lyell, J.P., Inchyra, West Heath Drive, Hampstead, 
London, N.W. 


Prof. Alex Macalister, M.D., F.R.S., Torrisdale, Cambridge. 


Mr. R. D. MeGlashan, 53, Alexandra Park Road, Muswell Hill, 
London, N. 


Rev. D. C. Maegregor, M.A., 17, Murray Road, Wimbledon, 8.W. 
Dr. D. M. Mackay, 15, Albion Street, Hull. 

Kiev. Dr. P. J. Maclagan, 7, East India Avenue, London, E.C. 
Rev. H. Q. MacQueen, The Manse, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Rev. W. M. Macphail, M.A., 7, East India Avenue, London, E.C. 


Mr. W. H. A. Marshall, 15, South Parade, Whitley Bay, Northum- 
berland. 


Rev. W. 8S. MeCaughey, M.A., 110, Grosvenor Road, Highbury, 
London, N. 


r. R. I. MeMinn, 35, Birdhurst Road, Croydon, London. 
Kev. J. Mellis, M.A., 23, Part Street, Southport. 
tev. J. T. Middlemiss, 3, The Beeches, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
. C. F. Millett, 84, College Place, London, N.W. 
Rev. Wm. Murray, M.A., Gilstead, Newton, Singapore. 
Mr. W. Grant Paton, Airlie, Ramsey, Isle of Man. 
Mr. Henry Penfold, Brampton, Cumberland. 


Rev. John Reid, M.A., 46, Anderton Park Road, Moseley, Birmingham. 
Rev. E. Ritchie, 130, Palmerston Road, Bowes Park, London, N- 
. J. R. Roxburgh, Dunedin, Madingley Road, Cambridge. 


Mr. C. D. Robertson, 82, Bickenhall Mansions, Gloucester Place, 
London, W. 


Rev. W. L. Robertson, M.A., 11, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff. 

Mr. R. 8S. Robson, 35, Hawthorn Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Rev. Prof. C. Anderson Scott, D.D., The Knott, Cambridge. 

Mr. W. B. Shaw, 19, Cecil Road, Stretford, Manchester. 
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